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I 

JAPANESE  EDUCATION  OF  TODAY 

THE  OCHOKU-GO 

They  say  that  the  total  number  of  students  in  Tokyo, 
whose  school  expenses  are  entirely  defrayed  by  their  parents, 
is  over  120,000.  A  few  years  ago  a  certain  journal  of 
Sydney  printed  the  following:  “Usually  the  Japanese 
student  is  a  workman.  Many  of  them  are  porters  at 
night;  others  sell  milk  or  newspapers.”  I  should  say  this 
is  a  great  mistake.  Those  who  are  supporting  themselves 
by  such  labor  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  students. 
A  stranger  visiting  Japan,  and  taking  a  stroll  about  the 
streets  in  the  evening,  will  find  some  students  in  rusty 
suits,  badly  faded  and  worn,  who  stand  by  a  post  or  corner 
of  the  street,  with  newspapers  in  hand,  and  shout:  “To¬ 
day’s  papers,  one  sen  each!  Come  buy,  come  buy!”  Or, 
early  in  the  cold  morning  he  may  find  some  students  in 
brown  suits,  with  bells  ringing  at  their  waist,  who  are  going 
to  distribute  bottles  of  milk  before  the  school  begins. 
These  are  what  we  call  Kugakusei — students  who  earn 
their  living  by  labor.  Again,  it  was  :  ..d:  “The  Japanese 
student  studies  more  in  order  to  get  rich  than  from  any 
pure  love  of  study.”  This  is  indeed  no  other  than  the 
comment  of  a  superficial  observer.  In  Japan  the  special 
schools  for  industry  or  commerce  are  annually  increasing 
in  number,  and  this  I  take  to  be  merely  the  result  that 
would  follow  the  development  of  any  country.  Many 
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students  are  anxious  to  enter  these  schools  where  the 
principle  “Non  scholae  sed  vitae  docemus”  is  practised. 
But  we  must  not  forget  to  say  that  most  of  our  middle 
school  graduates  are  so  desirous  to  enter  the  high  schools, 
the  preparatory  course  to  the  university,  that  there  is  now 
a  crying  need  to  increase  the  number  of  these  institutions 
in  order  to  accommodate  all  the  candidates.  And  it  is 
evident  that  if  students  are  merely  ambitious  to  succeed  or 
become  rich  they  had  better  enter  the  higher  commercial  or 
industrial  schools  where  the  graduates’  prospects  of  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  object  are  brighter.  WTiat 
makes  them  wish  to  enter  the  high  schools  or  university? 
This  is,  surely,  because  of  the  pure  love  of  study. 

We  Japanese  are  all  agreed  that  our  victories  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  were  chiefly  due  to  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  education  thruout  the  Empire  and  to  the 
noble  influence  of  the  “0-Chokugo” — the  Imperial  Edict 
given  by  the  late  Mikado  in  1890  that  the  officers  and  men 
had  used  to  recite  in  their  schooldays.  We  can  safely  say 
the  Imperial  Edict  is  generally  considered  the  source  of 
true  education  in  Japan,  and  without  it,  education  is  quite 
nothing,  for  us  at  least.  The  0-Chokugo  translated  lately 
by  the  Educational  Department  reads  as  follows: 

“Know  ye.  Our  Subjects. 

“Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  founded  Our  Empire  on  a 
basis  broad  and  everlasting  and  have  deeply  and  firmly 
implanted  virtue.  Our  subjects  ever  united  in  loyalty  and 
filial  piety  have  from  generation  to  generation  illustrated 
the  beauty  thereof.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  fundamental 
character  of  Our  Empire,  and  herein  also  lies  the  source  of 
education.  Ye,  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents, 
affectionate  to  your  brothers  and  sisters;  as  husbands  and 
wives  be  harmonious,  as  friends  true;  bear  yourselves  in 
modesty  and  moderation;  extend  your  benevolence  to  all; 
pursue  learning  and  cultivate  arts,  and  thereby  develop 
intellectual  faculties  and  perfect  moral  powers;  furthermore 
advance  public  good  and  promote  common  interests;  al¬ 
ways  respect  the  Constitution  and  observe  the  laws;  should 
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emergency  arise,  offer  yourselves  courageously  to  the 
state,  and  thus  guard  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Our 
Imperial  Throne  coeval  with  heaven  and  earth.  So  shall 
ye  not  only  be  our  good  and  faithful  subjects,  but  render 
illustrious  the  best  traditions  of  your  forefathers. 

“The  way  here  set  forth  is  indeed  the  teaching  bequeathed 
by  Our  Imperial  Ancestors,  to  be  observed  alike  by  their 
descendants  and  the  subjects;  infallible  from  all  ages  and 
true  in  all  places.  It  is  our  wish  to  lay  it  to  heart  in  all 
reverence  in  common  with  you,  our  subjects,  that  we  may 
all  thus  attain  to  the  same  virtue.” 

THE  elementary  school 

The  Japanese  students  generally  devote  to  study  the 
period  from  7  years  of  age  to  28  or  so.  When  a  child  reaches 
the  age  of  7  he  shall  be  compulsorily  sent  to  the  ordinary 
elementary  school ;  males  and  females  are  admitted  without 
distinction,  and  the  compulsory  education  comes  to  its  end 
when  a  child  finishes  the  whole  course  of  the  ordinary 
elementary  school.  The  Shogakko,  or  the  elementary 
school,  is  divided  into  two  courses;  one  is  the  ordinary 
elementary  course,  and  the  other  the  higher  elementary 
one.  The  former  extends  for  six  years,  the  latter  for  two 
years. 

The  subjects  of  study  differ  from  those  in  Europe  and 
America  in  giving  more  weight  to  the  study  of  the  native 
language.  To  read  and  write  this  language  with  correct¬ 
ness  and  elegance  is  a  much  more  serious  task  than  in  any 
western  country.  Its  comphcated  ideographic  alphabet 
and  its  various  styles  for  colloquial,  Hterary,  and  official 
uses,  render  it  much  more  difficult  of  mastery.  The 
elementary  schools  in  Japan  are  very  young.  The  people 
upward  of  60  years  of  age  did  not  enjoy  school  life  in  their 
childhood,  most  of  them  having  been  brought  up  by  the 
peculiar  education  prevalent  in  Old  Japan. 

THE  middle  school 

The  middle  school,  the  course  of  which  extends  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  admits  the  graduate  of  the  ordinary 
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elementary  school;  the  chief  purpose  of  the  middle  school 
'is  to  supply  the  world  with  its  graduates  who  would  be 
likely  to  form  the  influential  class  of  future  Japan,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  preparatory  study  to  the  pupils 
who  wish  to  enter  the  high  schools  or  the  higher  special 
schools.  The  subjects  of  study  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  elementary  schools  but  they  are  much  higher 
in  degree;  at  present  the  middle  schools  number  in  all  over 
300,  some  of  which  have  an  attached  dormitory.  But  the 
dormitory  in  general,  except  that  of  the  normal  school,  is  so 
small  as  to  be  unable  to  accommodate  all  of  the  pupils, 
most  of  whom  live  with  their  relatives  or  at  boarding 
houses.  The  school  tuition  is  generally  2  yen  (one  dollar) 
per  month,  but  there  are  some  exceptions. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  the  elementary 
school  must  apply  to  the  normal  school,  the  course  of 
which  extends  thru  four  years  and  is  designed  to  give  a 'good 
education  in  all  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.  At  present  we  find  one  in  every  prefecture.  The 
first  year  of  the  normal  school  life  is  the  most  trying  year 
to  the  newly  entered  pupils  because  if  they  do  not  do  fairly 
well  in  the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  every  term  they 
are  likely  to  be  dropt  from  the  school  as  hopeless.  The 
training  in  the  method  of  instruction  begins  with  the 
fourth  year.  Under  a  proper  instructor  they  at  first 
observe  and  then  take  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  children 
in  the  model  school  and  receive  from  their  teachers  strict 
criticisms  upon  their  own  method  of  teaching.  So  in  this 
school,  the  tuition,  clothes,  and  board  of  the  pupils  are 
all  defrayed  by  the  prefectural  government.  But  this 
indebtedness  will  be  well  repaid  by  faithful  service  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  ten  years. 

Besides,  there  are  several  institutions,  namely,  com¬ 
mercial  schools,  agricultural  schools,  marine  schools  and  the 
like,  all  of  which  admit  the  graduates  of  elementary  schools. 
They  are  graded  about  the  same  as  the  middle  schools  and 
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impart  to  pupils  the  special  knowledge  which  their  names 
imply.  We  call  them,  as  a  whole,  the  common  special 
schools. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  high  schools,  the  preparatory  course  for  the  uni¬ 
versities,  at  present  number  eight  in  all  and  are  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Minister  (of  Education).  The 
school  is  divided  into  three  departments,  and  each  de¬ 
partment  extends  thru  three  years,  all  of  which  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  fundamental  subjects  designed  to  give  a 
preparation  of  the  special  course  in  the  universities.  All 
the  middle  school  graduates  who  wish  to  study  law  or 
literature  should  apply  to  Department  No.  I  of  this  school 
and  if  they  wish  to  study  natural  science  or  agriculture  they 
must  enter  the  Department  No.  II.  Department  No.  Ill 
accommodates  those  who  wish  to  be  physicians.  However 
separated  the  Departments  are  as  to  the  students’  aim  of 
study,  the  high  school  education  places  emphasis  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  languages  so  as  to  make  them  able 
to  read  the  foreign  reference  books  after  they  enter  the 
university,  tho  each  department  gives  the  pupils  more  or 
less  knowledge  necessary  to  specialize  their  chosen  sub¬ 
ject,  yet  the  lectures  on  the  special  subject  are  entirely 
left  to  the  university  education. 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

We  have  now  four  imperial  universities  in  Japan  and 
they  are  controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  several  private  Universities  among  which 
the  Waseda  university  under  the  supervision  of  Count 
Okuma  is  the  most  famous.  The  Imperial  University  is  the 
general  term  given  to  the  six  colleges — College  of  Law,  College 
of  Medicine,  College  of  Agriculture,  College  of  Science,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Technology,  and  College  of  Literature.  Only  the 
graduates  of  the  high  schools  are  admitted  in  the  university ; 
the  course  of  study,  except  that  of  medical  college,  continues 
for  three  years  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade  so-called 
“Sotsugyo-Shiken,”  graduation-examination,  takes  place. 
If  the  students  are  successful  they  get  a  degree  **Kakushi.'* 
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THE  HIGHER  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Besides  these  we  have  about  fifty  institutions  called 
higher  special  schools,  and  as  teachers’  institutes  there  are 
two  higher  normal  schools,  the  courses  of  which  extend  over 
a  period  of  four  years.  Every  December  the  graduates 
of  the  middle  schools  or  normal  schools  apply  to  these 
schools  for  entry  and  next  March  about  io%  of  all  the 
candidates  will  be  successful  in  the  entrance  examinations. 
The  graduates  of  this  school  have  to  become  teachers  of 
the  middle  or  normal  schools  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
The  school  has  five  departments,  namely,  English  depart¬ 
ment,  Japanese  and  Chinese  classics  department,  history 
and  geography  departments,  natural  philosophy  depart¬ 
ment,  and  mathematical  department. 

female  education 

Now  about  the  female  education.  A  girl  who  has 
graduated  from  the  elementary  school  may  enter  the  higher 
girls’  school  or  the  female  normal  school.  The  former 
corresponds  to  the  middle  school  and  the  latter  to  the 
ordinary  normal  school.  The  higher  normal  school  for 
girls  is  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education; 
the  graduates  of  the  school  are  obliged  to  become  the 
teachers  of  the  higher  girls’  schools  or  female  normal  schools. 
Besides,  there  are  several  female  English  schools  and  a 
female  university.  The  latter  is  famous,  and  many  a 
bluestocking  is  being  produced. 

HOW  ENGLISH  IS  TAUGHT  IN  JAPAN 

The  English  language  is  so  popular  with  the  Japanese 
students  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  understand  even 
the  English  alphabet.  But  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  such 
familiarity  with  English  on  the  part  of  our  students,  we 
can  not  find  more  than  about  io%  who  have  the  ability 
of  speaking  Englibh  fluently.  What  can  be  the  cause  of 
this  absurdity?  I  think  there  are  many  reasons  of  which 
the  two  following  are  the  most  important: 

(i)  The  English  language  itself  is  different  from  Japanese 
in  all  respects — in  construction,  expression,  pronunciation 
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and  other  matters.  For  instance,  our  language  has  not 
such  distinct  accents  as  English  or  French.  We  have  no 
such  sounds  in  pronunciation  as  “f,”  “1,”  “v,”  or  “th,” 
so  that  Japanese  students  are  apt  to  say  “I  sink”  for  “I 
think,”  or  “grass”  for  “glass.”  It  is  true  that  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  these  sounds  are  very  difficult  for  Japanese  students, 
while  French  or  German  students  have  little  trouble  with 


them. 

(2)  Except  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  there  are  few  schools  that  have  foreigners  for  teachers 
of  English.  Therefore  the  teaching  of  English  in  most 
of  our  schools  is  done  by  Japanese.  So  it  is  natural  that 
the  conversation  lesson  should  be  somewhat  neglected  as 
is  generally  the  case  all  over  the  Empire. 

In  the  middle  school,  English  is  taught  as  a  compulsory 
subject  during  the  five  years’  course.  In  the  first  year 
class  of  the  middle  school  the  study  begins  with  an  easy 
English  reader.  At  first  the  pupils  are  asked  to  read  the 
lesson  or  a  part  of  it  aloud,  and  then  to  translate  it  into 
Japanese.  The  teacher  satisfies  himself  that  the  pupils 
can  pronounce  every  word  correctly  and  know  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  words.  Then  he  explains  the  meaning  of  sentences 
or  the  lessons  in  the  vernacular.  The  reading  in  class  is 
intended  to  improve  the  pronunciation  of  the  students, 
and  after  that  they  are  given  home  exercises  that  they 
may  learn  correct  spelling. 

Every  spring,  annual  examinations  in  all  subjects  are 
held  in  the  middle  schools,  but  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  examination  in  English  in  the  present 
middle  schools  is  not  a  sufficient  test  of  the  pupils’  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  pieces  for  the  examination  in  translation 
(English  into  Japanese)  are  mostly  passages  selected  from 
the  class  books  or  are  entirely  foreign  to  them.  I  asked 
a  pupil  one  day  the  meaning  of  a  paper  and  expected  that 
the  pupil  could  understand  it  quite  easily,  for  a  paragraph 
containing  that  phrase  had  been  set  for  examination  a  few 
days  before.  But  strange  to  say,  the  boy  could  not  answer 
it  correctly,  so  I  immediately  showed  him  the  passage  in 
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his  class  book  which  had  been  selected  as  a  subject  for  the 
examination,  and  he  easily  discovered  the  right  mean¬ 
ing.  This  strange  fact  is,  I  believe,  simply  because  the 
examination  subjects  consist  of  the  passages  taught  the 
pupils  in  the  class  books.  In  other  words,  they  devote 
themselves  to  making  out,  for  the  preparation  of  examina¬ 
tion,  the  general  meaning  of  the  textbook,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  every  word  and  phrase,  expecting  that  the 
subjects  for  the  translation  will  be  extracted  from  the  class 
books.  This  defect  is,  I  dare  say,  chiefly  due  to  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  examination  system  in  the  middle  school. 

The  student  of  the  high  school  here  is  taught  to  para¬ 
phrase  or  to  render  in  simple  English  some  practical  pieces 
or  difficult  prose  paragraphs.  This  affords  a  good  exercise 
to  the  student  and  tests  his  general  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  grammar.  The  students  are  taught  selected 
pieces  from  difficult  authors.  The  object  is  to  create  a 
sort  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  students  for  general  reading. 
The  following  authors’  works  are  also  used  as  class  books 
during  the  course:  Stevenson’s  New  Arabian  Nights, 
Carlyle’s  Hero-Worship,  Emerson’s  Twenty  Essays,  Conan 
Doyle’s  novels,  Shakespeare’s  works,  Dickens’  novels.  Burns’ 
poems  and  similar  material. 

In  some  of  these  schools,  public  meetings  of  English 
Speaking  Societies,  organized  by  the  faculties  and  students, 
take  place  annually.  The  students  on  these  occasions  give 
voluntary  recitations,  speeches,  or  dramatic  extracts  in 
English,  and  by  dint  of  unremitting  practise  in  preparation 
for  the  meeting  their  speaking  of  English  is  being  much 
improved. 

In  the  dormitory  some  of  the  students  who  are  fond  of 
English  speaking  make  the  following  rule  among  them¬ 
selves:  “To  speak  in  Japanese  is  strictly  prohibited  from 
7  p.M.  to  9  p.M.’’  If  any  one  happens  to  speak  Japanese 
involuntarily  he  is  punished  by  the  other  members  on  the 
spot.  He  must  go  at  once  to  the  lavatory  and  bring  a 
bucketful  of  water,  and  next  morning  the  member  whose 
turn  it  is  to  sweep  the  room  will  be  saved  the  trouble. 
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As  to  English  education  in  Japan  there  is  one  thing  not 
to  be  omitted.  Once  a  year,  so-called  “license  examinations 
for  English  teachers”  are  held  for  those  who  intend  to  be¬ 
come  teachers  of  middle  schools.  The  following  were  the 
subjects  for  English  set  for  that  examination  lately. 

The  License  Examination  for  English  Teachers  (1915). 

Translate  the  following  into  Japanese: 

(1)  “The  idea  of -self-denial  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  of 
practising  present  economy  for  the  sake  of  debtors  yet  un¬ 
born,  of  planting  forests  that  our  descendants  may  live 
under  their  shade,  or  of  raising  cities  for  future  nations  to 
inhabit,  never,  I  suppose,  efficiently  takes  place  among 
publicly  recognized  natives  of  exertion.  Yet  these  are  not 
the  less  our  duties,  nor  is  our  part  fitly  sustained  upon  the 
earth,  unless  the  range  of  our  intended  and  deliberate 
usefulness  include,  not  only  the  companions  but  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  our  pilgrimage.” — John  Ruskin. 

(2)  “The  first  element  of  contemporary  popularity  is 
undoubtedly  the  power  of  entertaining.  If  a  man  has 
anything  to  tell,  the  world  can  not  be  expected  to  listen  to 
him  unless  he  has  perfected  himself  in  the  best  way  of 
telling  it.  People  are  not  be  to  argued  into  a  pleasurable 
sensation,  nor  is  taste  to  be  compelled  by  any  syllogism, 
however  stringent.  An  author  may  make  himself  very 
popular,  however,  and  even  justly  so,  by  appealing  to  the 
passion  of  the  moment,  without  having  anything  in  him 
that  shall  outlast  the  public  whim  which  he  satisfies.” — 
Janies  Russell  Lowell. 

(3)  “Beware  of  making  your  moral  staple  consist  of  the 
negative  virtues.  It  is  good  to  abstain,  and  teach  others 
to  abstain,  from  all  that  is  sinful  or  hurtful.  But  making 
a  business  of  it  leads  to  emaciation  of  character,  unless  one 
feeds  largely  also  on  the  more  nutritious  diet  of  active 
sympathetic  benevolence.” — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

K.  Sakamoto 

Yam  AD  A  City 
Japan 
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BACK  TO  PESTALOZZI 

It  is  now  exactly  a  century  since  Napoleon  met  defeat 
on  the  historic  plain  of  Waterloo  at  the  hands  of 
Wellington  and  his  British  army.  For  many  years  the  great 
First  Consul  had  been  the  dominating  figure  of  Europe; 
but  now,  at  one  fell  blow,  his  army  was  routed,  trampled 
in  the  dust,  and  he  himself  denied  asylum  in  England  and 
deported  to  a  South  Sea  island  to  pass  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life  in  desert  solitude. 

The  greatest  military  genius  of  history  and  a  statesman 
of  the  highest  order,  the  invincible  Napoleon  was,  however, 
no  patron  of  education.  “I  have  no  time  for  A  B  C!” 
he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion  to  Talleyrand.  “Greater 
undertakings  are  before  me!”  And,  indeed,  greater  under¬ 
takings  were  before  him,  but  hardly  nobler  ones.  Had 
Napoleonic  militarism  not  succumbed  so  readily,  and  had 
it  been  able  ultimately  to  hew  out  the  mighty  France  of 
its  dreams,  we  can  not  say  to  what  extent  ''education 
nationale"  might  have  been  proclaimed  and,  indeed,  realized 
in  the  new  nation.  Yet  from  our  knowledge  of  the  far¬ 
sighted  prudence  of  Napoleon,  it  seems  incredible  that  he 
would  not  have  appreciated  with  Fichte  in  Germany  the 
deep  significance  of  an  efficient  system  of  national  education, 
and  have  seen  to  it  that  the  foundations  of  such  a  system 
should  be  carefully  placed  after  a  secure  political  realm 
had  been  established.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
after  the  Napoleonic  star  had  waned  the  entire  budget 
for  national  education  in  France  amounted  only  to  some 
50,000  francs,  or  about  $10,000.00.  The  country  has 
scarcely  yet  recovered  from  this  disregard  of  the  public 
schools  of  a  hundred  years  ago  and  it  has  remained  for 
more  liberal  and  more  enlightened  men  than  the  First 
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Consul  to  revive  the  French  schools  and  bring  them  up  to 
something  like  the  modern  standard  of  educational  effi¬ 
ciency. 

It  was  in  the  heart  of  this  Napoleonic  period  that  there 
came,  as  it  were,  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  was 
the  voice  of  a  little  man  in  a  little  hamlet  in  Canton  Zurich, 
in  Switzerland.  He  had  come  up  thru  the  Zurich  schools, 
fallen  under  the  inspiring  oratory  of  the  Rousseau-Wolffian 
adherents  in  the  Zurich  Collegium,  and  now  conceived  the 
noble  purpose  of  giving  his  life  to  relieving  the  sufferings 
of  the  common  people,  opprest  as  they  were  by  harassing 
wars,  capricious  overlords,  and  a  social  milieu  in  which  they 
found  scant  recognition.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Swiss 
as  a  free  and  independent  people,  utterly  without  caste  and 
class.  So  indeed  they  are;  but  it  has  been  only  after  long 
years  of  bitter  struggling  that  they  now  enjoy  their  federal 
Constitution — perhaps  the  most  perfect  instrument  of 
popular  government  known  today.  The  man  who  pro¬ 
posed  thus  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  fellows  was  Johann 
Heinrich  Pestalozzi. 

The  son  of  a  Zurich  physician,  he  was  wont  to  pass  the 
summer  holidays  with  his  grandfather,  a  country  minister 
in  Honng,  and  it  was  during  these  long  visits  that  he  first 
came  to  know  and  pity  the  lot  of  his  countrymen.  Untidy 
in  person,  eccentric  as  Doctor  Johnson,  Pestalozzi  grew  up 
to  manhood,  inspired  always  with  the  ideal  of  his  youth 
— to  aid  in  raising  the  Swiss  peasantry.  The  most  likely 
way  of  accomplishing  this  seemed  to  be  by  assuming  the 
clerical  robes  of  his  grandfather,  and  with  this  purpose  in 
view  the  young  man  entered  college  to  study  for  the  ministry. 
The  story  goes  that  shortly  after  he  was  invited  to  preach 
in  a  near-by  church  of  a  Sunday  and,  having  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  himself,  ascended  the  high  steps  to  the  pulpit.  All 
went  well  during  the  opening  exercises,  but  when  the  un¬ 
fortunate  youth  arose  to  preach,  o  mirahile  dictu,  he  was 
seized  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  laugh  outright ! 
He  never  preached  again. 

After  this  discouraging  episode,  Pestalozzi  conceived  the 
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law  as  the  next  best  pathway  on  which  to  loose  the  common 
people  from  their  thraldom.  He  longed  to  set  in  motion 
the  slow-moving  wheels  of  legal  machinery  in  order  thus 
to  procure  right  and  equality  for  the  masses.  Here  again, 
however,  he  met  with  disappointment  in  that,  thru  a  certain 
free-thought  article  of  his  which  was  published  unbeknown 
to  him,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  and  distrust  of  those 
very  men  at  whose  hands  only  he  could  hope  for  appoint¬ 
ment  and  preferment  in  the  legal  profession.  In  despair 
he  cast  about  him  for  some  other  avenue  of  approach. 

At  that  time,  inspired  by  the  precepts  of  Rousseau, 
there  was  an  insistent  “back-to-the-soil”  movement  thruout 
Europe.  Herr  Tschiffeli,  a  rural  enthusiast,  was  among 
those  who  had  established  country  seats  in  the  hills  of 
Switzerland.  Pestalozzi,  determining  over  night  upon  his 
course,  proceeded  to  Herr  Tschiffeli,  told  him  of  his  dreams 
and  prayed  that  he  might  be  accepted  as  an  agricultural 
student!  His  plan  was  to  master  the  details  of  farming 
in  order  that  he  might  conduct  a  model  farm  on  some 
countryside  where  the  peasants  might  receive  suggestive 
example  and  benefit  by  improved  methods!  Tschiffeli, 
interested,  tho  doubtless  looking  somewhat  askanqe  at  the 
awkward  stranger,  received  the  young  man  upon  his  es¬ 
tate;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  during  the  several 
months’  apprenticeship,  he  got  as  much  hard  work  out  of  him 
as  he  did  any  two  of  his  farm  laborers. 

Returning  in  the  spring  of  1768,  Pestalozzi  purchased 
an  estate, — the  Neuhof — married  the  young  lady  of  his 
youthful  fancy,  and  at  once  began  experimental  agriculture 
on  a  large  scale.  In  this,  too,  however,  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  he  had  absolutely  no  business  sense, 
no  managerial  skill.  As  a  consequence  the  glamor  of  his 
enterprise  soon  wore  off,  the  neighboring  husbandmen  spoke 
of  him  as  a  visionary,  an  impractical  enthusiast,  and  his 
numerous  creditors  prest  hard  at  his  heels.  So  it  came 
about  that  for  four  long  years  the  would-be  reformer  was 
obliged  to  toil  early  and  late  for  his  daily  bread.  Doubtless 
the  name  of  Pestalozzi  would  today  be  forgotten  had  it 
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not  been  for  the  advent  of  his  little  son,  Jakobli,  at  this 
time.  In  the  early  training  of  this  child,  the  father  got  a 
new  vision  which  showed  him  at  last  how  to  bring  his 
humanitarian  dreams  to  some  degree  of  realization. 

As  the  young  mind  of  little  Jakobli  began  slowly  to  un¬ 
fold,  Pestalozzi  came  to  muse  more  and  more  upon  the  theme 
of  elementary  education.  Like  Comenius,  the  great  Mo¬ 
ravian  of  the  preceding  century,  he  saw  the  school  as  an 
unwieldly,  inefficient  institution  that  was  no  more  fitted 
to  care  for  the  child’s  mind  than  for  his  body.  Indeed, 
we  of  the  twentieth  century  find  it  hard  even  to  conceive 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  school, 
as  it  actually  was.  Rote  learning,  catechetical  drill, 
humdrum  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  unison,  mechanical 
formalism — the  relics  of  the  late  Renaissance  period — were 
the  order  of  the  day.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  self¬ 
activity,  no  individual  freedom,  little  practical  instruction, 
and  consequently  no  growth.  What  few  schools  there  were 
were  irregular,  undependable,  poorly  taught,  housed  in 
some  attic  chamber,  unhygienic,  and,  in  short,  in  nearly 
all  ways  the  reverse  of  our  own  modern  educational  equip¬ 
ment.  But  it  was  the  extreme  formalism,  the  unnatural 
stifling  of  the  spirit  for  the  letter,  the  substitution  of  in¬ 
struction  for  education  that  Pestalozzi  revolted  most  against. 
It  was  the  early  teaching  of  his  own  son,  as  he  rambled  and 
played  with  him  on  the  Swiss  mountainsides  that  awoke 
the  inert  latency  of  Pestalozzi ’s  soul,  and  directed  all  his 
energies  into  the  fallow  field  of  elementary  education  which 
was  destined  soon  to  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold. 

The  remaining  fifty  years  of  Pestalozzi’s  life  were  con¬ 
sumed  with  vigorous  and  fervent  labor  in  working  out 
the  educational  reform  that  bears  the  name  of  Pestalozzian- 
ism.  They  were  years  filled  with  privation,  all  manner  of 
suffering,  often  with  complete  lack  of  appreciation,  yet 
with  full  measure  of  enthusiasm  undimmed  to  the  last. 
The  poor  school  at  Neuhof,  the  orphanage  at  Stanz,  the 
Burgdorf  and  Miinchenbuchsee  schools,  and  the  Iferten 
Institute  on  Lake  Neuchatel  received  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
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gave  them  a  decidedly  new  brand  of  education,  fitted  them 
body  and  mind  for  prosperous  and  successful  lives  and  at¬ 
tracted  ultimately  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  last- 
named  institute  especially  won  international  fame,  and  was 
visited  by  interested  schoolmen  from  all  over  Europe  and 
the  Eastern  United  States.  In  its  halls  the  sage  Pestalozzi 
told  of  his  “method”  and  fitted  teachers  from  England, 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  America  to 
return  to  their  own  lands  and  become  heralds  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  system.  To  our  own  country  came  also  one  of 
Pestalozzi’s  own  teachers — Herr  Josef  Naef — w'hose  schools 
in  Philadelphia  and  Bowling  Green  would  have  been  much 
more  epoch-making  had  the  master  been  more  content  to 
settle  down  and  make  of  his  schools  fair  samples  of  the 
Swiss  mother-school — which  Herr  Naef  failed  to  do. 

By  far  most  of  the  Pestalozzi  teachers  went  to  Prussia, 
however.  Fichte  was  indefatigable  in  lauding  the  merits 
of  the  new  method  and  schools  sprang  up  on  every  hand. 
Napoleon,  as  we  saw,  refused  to  listen  to  any  and  all  edu¬ 
cational  proposals  so  that  the  new  teachers  in  France  were 
few  and  unaided.  He  even  denied  an  audience  to  Pesta¬ 
lozzi  himself  at  the  time  of  the  Consulate  in  Paris.  It  is, 
partly  at  least,  because  of  Napoleon’s  disregard  of  the  re¬ 
form  educational  movement  thus  offered  to  his  country 
that  the  French  school  system  has  so  long  remained  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  in  those  countries  which  embraced  and  worked 
out  the  Pestalozzian  method. 

The  great  contributions  of  Pestalozzi  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  may  be  classified  under  these  heads: 

(i)  Natural  education  as  opposed  to  formal  instruction; 
(2)  the  significance  of  home  education;  (3)  self -activity; 
(4)  adaptation  to  the  age  of  the  child;  (5)  the  psychology 
of  individual  differences;  (6)  beginnings  of  experimental 
pedagogy. 

It  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  speak  of  these 
contributions  only  in  the  most  general  terms.  We  have 
already  noted  the  character  of  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi’s 
day,  with  their  stifling  formalism,  and  their  absurdly  im- 
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practical  curriculums.  What  Pestalozzi  argued  was  that 
the  unfolding  of  the  child’s  mind  is  a  perfectly  natural  and 
should  be  a  perfectly  spontaneous  process.  He  believed 
that  every  one  has  inherent  in  his  soul  certain  tendencies, 
certain  characteristic  impulses  {Anlagen  or  Triebe,  he  called 
them)  which  ought  to  find  full  and  free  expression  in  the 
educative  process.  Hence,  the  folly  of  a  system  that  ^sought 
merely  to  instruct  the  child,  to  pour  in  rather  than  to  let 
out.  Daily  repetitions  of  the  catechism,  and  oral  drill 
in  the  stereotyped  textbooks  could  hardly  do  more  than 
the  former;  the  latter  demanded  some  more  improved 
means  of  approach.  How  then  did  Pestalozzi  set  about 
his  inspired  and  self-appointed  task?  And  what  have  been 
the  results  to  educational  theory  and  method? 

First  of  all,  he  put  aside  the  time-worn  textbooks,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  impediment  to  his  natural 
system.  Then,  to  a  considerable  extent  he  substituted 
outdoor  instruction  for  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  school¬ 
room.  He  was  the  discoverer,  or  at  least  the  re-discoverer, 
of  a  new  theme  in  education:  it  was  that  there  can  be  no 
real  knowledge  that  does  not  come  from  direct  contact 
with  things.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  contention  of  the  philos¬ 
ophers;  '"Nihil  in  mente  quod  non  ante  fuerit  in  sensu,” 
with  a  decidedly  practical  application.  A  child  may  read, 
or  be  told  about  a  thing,  but  he  can  never  make  the  informa¬ 
tion  really  his  own  until  he  has  directly  observed  the  object, 
touched  it,  explored  it.  It  is  the  end  of  scholasticism  in 
the  lower  schools  and  the  beginning  of  the  modern  spirit. 
With  his  pupils  well  provided  with  pouches  and  bags, 
Pestalozzi  explored  the  Swiss  valleys  and  hills.  Stones, 
shrubs,  flowers  they  examined — at  first  casually;  then,  as 
their  knowledge  increased,  more  and  more  carefully  and 
earnestly.  In  the  school  gardens  they  cultivated  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers,  it  being  Pestalozzi ’s  firm  belief  that 
country  children  should  be  skilled  in  country  lore,  that 
their  future  homes  might  be  prosperous  and  attractive. 
During  school  hours  he  occupied  the  minds  of  his  boys  and 
girls  in  most  unique  and,  as  many  thought,  startlingly  inde- 
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pendent  fashion.  The  method  was  extremely  simple: 
he  was  himself  at  once  textbook  and  expounder.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  a  story  that  he  told  them,  allowing  them  to 
draw  and  apply  the  moral  for  themselves,  often  assisting 
them  with  marvelous  ingenuity.  Or  it  might  be  a  history 
lesson,  the  details  of  which  were  made  especially  vivid  by 
the  interesting,  tho  often  half-mumbled  words  of  Pestalozzi 
— Father  Pestalozzi,  the  children  called  him.  Or  again, 
it  might  be  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  drawn  skilfully  from 
their  environment  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  under¬ 
stand  and  be  interested  in  its  solution.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  revolutionary  teacher  first  introduced  the  slate  into 
the  schoolroom,  encouraging  his  pupils  to  draw  whatever 
they  wished  while  he  talked  to  them.  This  last  venture 
elicited  no  little  adverse  comment  from  Pestalozzi’s  jealous 
neighbors,  who  were  quite  content  to  continue  their  own 
schools  in  the  same  pristine  rut  of  yore.  Truly,  orthodoxy 
was  being  assaulted — and  with  a  slate  and  slate  pencil! 

Nor  was  physical  exercise  neglected  in  these  strange 
Pestalozzian  schools.  The  master  instituted  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  dozens  of  sports,  dear  today  to  the  Swiss  boy’s 
heart.  The  old  adage — mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — was 
reincarnate  in  Pestalozzi’s  pedagogy.  School  hours  were 
long  and  filled  to  overflow  with  activities  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  sort.  But  of  all  the  many  records  we  have  there 
is  not  one  that  denies  that  every  boy  in  the  institutes  was 
always  happy  and  content. 

These  things,  then,  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Pestalozzi’s  natural  method,  as  distinct  from  the  fossilized 
educational  practises  of  the  day.  If  we  were  to  sum  it  all 
up  in  a  few  words,  we  should  be  doing  justice  to  the  famous 
schoolmaster  by  saying  that  it  was  the  child’s  own  spon¬ 
taneous  activity  and  all  his  nobler  impulses  to  which  he 
made  his  appeal — and  it  could  not  but  be  successful. 

And  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  Pestalozzian  doc¬ 
trine  of  childhood?  Are  we  able  to  discern  its  workings  in 
our  educational  system  today?  Or  did  it  prove  impractical 
after  the  death  of  its  inspired  champion?  Indeed  it  did 
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not;  it  marked  a  great  turning  point  in  the  development 
of  pedagogical  theory,  and  there  are  few  good  practises  in 
our  elementary  school  system  today  that  either  do  not  have 
their  root  directly  in  Pestalozzian  soil,  or  are  off-shoots 
from  it.  Take,  for  example,  the  great  modern  movement 
for  constructive  activity  in  the  elementary  school — perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  the  famous  work  of  Professor  John 
Dewey,  in  Chicago.  In  this  remarkable  university  school 
the  boys  and  girls  did  not  merely  read  about  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  geography,  history;  they  rather  demonstrated  these 
subjects  in  their  own  workshop,  the  idea  being  to  encourage 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  the  same  interested  activity  that 
Pestalozzi  sought  to  stimulate  in  his  Swi^s  boys  and  girls. 
So,  too,  with  the  recent  introduction  of  manual  training, 
in  all  its  various  forms  and  brands,  into  the  lower  schools; 
it  is  but  an  elaboration  of  the  principles  of  the  great  Swiss 
reformer.  Domestic  science  and  school  gardening  are 
branches  of  the  same  stalk  in  another  direction.  The 
Montessori  system  easily  and  naturally  becomes  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pestalozzianism,  in  the  light  of  this.  So  with  the 
natural  method  in  modern  language  instruction,  championed 
by  German  teachers,  and  now,  by  common  consent  far 
superior  to  the  old  grammar  method,  so  called.  Then, 
too,  the  comparatively  recent  development  of  laboratory 
experiment  in  the  natural  sciences,  while  not  by  any  means 
initiated  by  Pestalozzi,  certainly  enjoyed  humble  recogni¬ 
tion  in  his  system,  and — if  we  may  consider  the  great  nature 
out-of-doors  as  a  laboratory — received  considerable  im¬ 
petus  at  his  hands.  True,  none  of  these  innovations  has 
developed  in  a  straight  line,  nor  even  in  constant  gradation, 
from  Pestalozzi’s  time,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
ponderous  volumes  which  have  perpetuated  his  ideas  down 
to  us  have  exerted  an  enormous  influence  upon  every  great 
educator.  In  our  own  country  in  the  educational  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more  space 
was  given  to  an  expose  of  Pestalozzi’s  system  than  perhaps 
to  the  work  of  any  other  foreign  schoolman.  By  referring 
to  these  one  may  find  score  upon  score  of  pages  devoted  to 
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this  man  and  his  work.  Nor  did  knowledge  of  him  stop 
here.  Nearly  all  the  great  educators  of  the  United  States 
actually  visited  Pestalozzi’s  famous  institute  at  Iferten, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Neuchdtel,  during  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties,  conversing  with  the  venerable  Swiss,  and  im¬ 
bibing  something  of  his  ideals.  So,  then,  we  may  not  be 
amazed  at  the  Pestalozzian  influence  upon  our  primary 
school  system.  It  came  at  the  psychological  moment,  as 
it  were,  when  our  schools  were  in  a  formative  stage  and  our 
principles  were  quite  unsettled;  the  result  was  obvious. 
The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  we  have  been  so  slow  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  man,  and  that  Germany 
should  be  the  first  to  raise  the  cry:  “Back  to  Pestalozzi!” 

But  wherefore  the  cry?  Not  merely  because  of  his 
theme  of  self-activity  and  natural  education;  but  because 
— and  to  me  this  is  the  most  significant  thing  in  his  peda¬ 
gogy — of  his  doctrine  of  home  education.  In  these  days 
when  the  school  is  assuming  so  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  home,  to  speak  of  home  education  seems  something 
of  a  misnomer  to  us.  The  installation  of  school  baths  for 
example ;  the  introduction  of  health  inspection  and  the  like, 
which  are  distinctly  and  fundamentally  the  affairs  of  the 
home,  have  been  made  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable, 
in  the  primary  school  by  the  neglect  of  the  parents  to 
provide  proper  hygienic  conditions  in  the  home.  Obviously, 
it  is  the  school  that  must  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  home.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  here  asked  whether 
there  is  not  a  certain  inconsistency  in  a  system  such  as 
ours,  which  assumes  that  the  home  is  incompetent  to  super¬ 
vise  the  mental  and  physical  hygiene  of  its  children,  yet 
permits  its  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  their  moral-religious 
impulsions?  Surely,  there  is  opportunity  here  for  the  school 
to  take  over  much  more  of  the  function  of  the  home — at 
least  for  the  time  being. 

Of  course,  the  whole  problem  lies  in  establishing  the  home 
on  a  surer  basis,  in  making  it  more  capable  and  efficient  as 
the  central  factor  in  all  elementary  education.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  Pestalozzian  thesis  of  home 
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education.  To  Pestalozzi,  as  to  more  recent  schoolmen, 
this  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  school  of  the  duties  of 
the  home  is  to  be  only  temporary :  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  school  to  slowly  but  surely  raise  the  whole  social 
level  of  the  community  to  a  point  where  parents  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauties  of  the  home,  and  the  opportunities 
which  it  offers  in  training  the  young.  True,  since  Pestalozzi’s 
day  a  thousand  complications  have  arisen,  all  of  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  education  in  the  home. 
A  complex  industrial  development  has  shifted  the  center 
of  production  from  the  self-sufficing  home  to  the  all-sufficient 
factory  and  the  child  has  lost  thus  very  valuable  means 
of  mental  and  physical  expansion.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  industrial  complicity,  and  largely  as  a  consequent  of 
it,  the  home  has  become  more  and  more  merely  a  lodging 
house,  where  father,  mother  and  children  are  together 
only  for  short  waking  periods.  Then  there  is  the  great 
problem  of  shop-working  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  be 
away  from  their  children  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and 
whose  control  over  them  is  correspondingly  diminished. 
If  we  add  to  these  the  squalor,  the  misery,  the  moral  care¬ 
lessness  to  be  found  so  often  in  the  poorer  homes;  and  the 
parental  indifference,  the  intrigue  and  divorce,  frequently 
characteristic  of  the  homes  where  lap  dogs  and  social  ex¬ 
actions  vie  with  one  another  to  the  exclusion  of  the  real 
home  spirit,  we  shall  see  something  of  what  Pestalozzi 
meant,  but  surely  could  never  have  forecasted  in  its  present 
exaggerated  form,  when  he  wrote: 

“Mothers,  appreciate  your  high  calling;  know  that  the 
whole  fate  of  your  child  lies  in  your  hands.  You  have 
not  only  been  blest  with  a  young  life,  a  young  soul;  you 
are  also  required  to  direct  their  early  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  It  matters  not  whether  you  be  princess  or  peasant; 
if  you  are  false  to  your  divine  trust,  you  are  false  to  the 
God  who  laid  it  upon  you:  you  belong  rather  to  the  world 
than  to  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  Nay,  you  belong  no 
longer  to  the  child;  it  is  well  for  you  to  lay  aside  my  book, 
for  you  have  chosen!  My  words  are  for  mothers  who 
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hold  their  trust  ever  true  and  sacred,  and  who  devote  willingly 
their  whole  souls  to  the  guiding  of  the  little  life  entrusted 
to  their  kind  keeping  from  the  beginning.” 

I  wish  that  every  teacher  of  the  young,  keeping  this 
attitude  of  Pestalozzi  in  mind,  might  read  again  his  classic 
and  absorbing  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  I  am  sure  it  would 
take  on  new  meaning  for  him  in  this  light.  In  this  wonder¬ 
ful  book,  the  theme  is  the  regeneration  of  a  Swiss  hamlet 
thru  the  altruistic  and  skilful  leadership  of  a  good  mother, 
a  kind  father,  a  teacher  and  a  gracious  lord.  They  have 
to  work  in  the  face  of  deceit,  petty  criminality,  ignorance 
and  superstition,  but  their  results  were  monumental,  yet 
perfectly  plausible  and  possible  in  any  hamlet  an3rwhere. 

This  theme  of  home  education  held  a  warm  place  in  Pesta- 
lozzi’s  heart,  and  it  is  this  that  is  giving  volume  to  the  cry 
“Back  to  Pestalozzi!”  Recent  German  and  American 
educational  literature  reflects  much  of  this  new  move¬ 
ment.  What  the  future  status  of  the  home  as  an  educative 
factor  is  to  be  no  man  can  say.  There  are  two  possibilities: 
either  it  will  revert  to  its  proper  level  in  the  great  maelstrom 
of  civilization,  or  it  will  founder  beneath  it.  Our  opti¬ 
mistic  hope  and  assurance  that  the  latter  can  never  come 
to  pass  so  long  as  civilization  itself  advances  invites  our 
embracing  of  the  former  view.  Yet,  with  Pestalozzi,  we 
can  not  but  tremble,  and  hope  fervently  for  the  ultimate 
idealization  of  the  home.  It  may  not  be  in  this  generation, 
nor  yet  in  the  next ;  but  surely  the  destiny  of  the  home  must 
be  to  redeem  not  only  those  functions  temporarily  requisi¬ 
tioned  to  the  school,  but  ultimately  all  society  as  well.  And 
to  Pestalozzi  will  belong  the  credit  of  having  first  blazed 
the  trail. 

Lawrence  A.  Averiel 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  School 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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THE  IDEALS  OF  SOME  WESTERN  CHILDREN 

INTRODUCTION 

The  first  study  of  a  quantitative  nature  upon  the  ideals 
of  children  was  published  by  Darrah^  in  1898.  The  results 
were  obtained  from  1440  children  in  California  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  Since  the  above  date  Barnes^  has  reported  the  study 
of  1900  children  from  New  Jersey  (1901);  Chambers^ 
examined  over  2300  in  Pennsylvania  (1903);  and  HilP 
has  published  an  article  about  1400  children  in  Tennessee 
(1911).  In  addition  to  the  American  investigations,  two 
are  reported  from  abroad,  one  concerning  London  children, 
by  Barnes;®  the  other  a  group  of  children  in  Germany  by 
Goddard.® 

The  above  researches  brought  to  light  many  facts  of 
humanistic  and  pedagogical  value.  In  general  the  results 
are  remarkably  concordant,  so  much  so  that  many  points 
raised  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  settled.  Others, 
however,  are  still  debatable  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
the  finer  details  of  the  study.  The  influence  of  many  types 
of  environment,  of  differing  geographical  regions,  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  of  changing  ideals  in  education — all  these 
must  be  studied  before  the  broadest  and  safest  generaliza¬ 
tions  can  be  made.  The  following  study,  then,  may  add 
its  moiety  of  value  to  those  already  carried  out. 

^  Estelle  M.  Darrah,  A  Study  of  Children’s  Ideals,  Pop.  sci.  mon.,  LIU, 
88-98. 

*  E.  A.  Barnes,  A  Type  Study  on  Ideals,  Studies  in  education,  II,  36-40, 
78-80,  1 15-120,  157-160,  198-200,  237-240,  277-280,  319-320,  359-360. 

®  W.  G.  Chambers,  The  Evolution  of  Ideals,  Pedagogical  seminary,  X, 
101-143. 

♦  D.  S.  Hill,  Comparative  Study  of  Children’s  Ideals,  Pedagogical 
seminary,  XVIII,  2 19-231. 

*  E.  A.  Barnes,  Children’s  Ideals,  Pedagogical  seminary,  VII,  3-r;i2. 

•  H.  H.  Goddard,  Ideals  of  a  Group  of  German  Children,  Pedagogical 
seminary,  XIII,  208-220. 
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INVESTIGATION 

The  results  set  forth  here  were  derived  from  a  study  of 
1200  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Missoula,  Montana. 
This  city  of  about  15,000  inhabitants  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  country  still  having  the  flavor 
of  pioneer  days.  The  valley  in  which  Missoula  lies  was 
settled  as  lately  as  1865.  The  important  industries  of  the 
region  are  agriculture  and  lumbering,  while  Missoula  itself 
is  a  railroad  center  of  some  importance.  The  population 
is  decidedly  heterogeneous  with  a  strong  representation 
from  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  as  well  as 
a  considerable  element,  both  English  and  French,  from 
Canada. 

Missoula  has  a  good  public  school  system  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  county  high  school  and  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
In  the  first  three  grades  about  500  children  were  examined 
individually,  giving  verbal  replies  to  the  questions  re¬ 
garding  ideals.  In  the  rest  of  the  grades  each  pupil  wrote 
the  information  on  specially  prepared  papers.  In  this  last 
group  two  questions,  the  same  practically  as  used  in  pre¬ 
vious  investigations,  were  asked. 

These  were : 

1 .  Which  person  (among  those  you  have  seen  or  thought 
of,  or  heard  of,  or  read  about)  would  you  most  like  to 
resemble  ? 

2.  Why? 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  presented  to  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  at  a  meeting  held  just  previous  to  carrying  it  out.  The 
usual  precautions  to  be  taken  against  suggestions,  accidental 
influences  and  frivolity  were  emphasized.  By  the  teaching 
force  the  fullest  cooperation  was  given.  The  papers  were 
all  written  on  two  successive  days,  except  in  one  case  in  an 
outlying  school.  They  were  collected  at  once  and  turned 
over  to  the  author  for  tabulation.  For  the  latter  purpose 
the  papers  were  sorted  into  groups  for  ages  6-15  and  for 
sex.  The  ideals  chosen  by  each  group  were  then  tabulated 
under  the  headings:  i.  Acquaintance;  2.  Public;  3. 
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Fiction;  4.  Religion,  with  appropriate  subheadings  under 
each  of  these.  Percentages  were  then  calculated  showing 
the  proportion  chosen  of  the  above  types  of  ideals  at  each 
age  for  boys  and  girls  and  both  combined. 

DISCUSSION 

Failing  to  answer:  Those  failing  to  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  diminished  steadily  from  12%  at  six  years  to  3%  at 
fifteen.  Many  of  the  little  children  had  no  ideas  to  express 
on  this  subject  while  a  few  were  shy  or  otherwise  difficult 
to  draw  out.  The  older  children  in  failing  to  answer 
usually  gave  some  reason,  in  a  few  cases  advancing  several 
arguments  to  reinforce  their  position  which  was  taken 
apparently  because  the  question  was  misunderstood.  Sev¬ 
eral  examples  of  such  replies  are: 

Boy,  12:  “I  don’t  want  to  be  anybody  else.  I  am 
perfect  satisfied  as  I  am.” 

Girl,  14:  “As  I  can’t  be  anyone  else  I  have  not  bothered 
about  it.” 

Boy,  13:  “I’m  as  good  as  the  rest  of  people  it  seems  to 
me.  I’d  just  like  to  resembel  Otto  Blank”  (his  own  name). 

Girl,  14:  “I  think  I  should  like  to  be  just  a  common 
person  liked  by  everyone  not  have  a  lot  of  money  or  anything 
to  make  me  proud  and  disagreeable.  I  am  well  pleased 
to  be  myself  and  no  one  else,  because  I  am  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  as  I  am,  have  a  nice  home  to  go  to.” 

This  type  of  reply  was  more  common  from  boys  than  from 
girls,  as  was  noted  by  Chambers.  More  girls,  of  all  ages, 
than  boys  also  failed  to  reply.  Does  this  indicate  more 
limited  outlook,  less  interest  in  such  things,  or  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity?  Eight  girls  wrote  as  reason  for  their  choice  the 
single  word,  “Because.” 

A  few  felt  some  reticence  in  discussing  such  matters: 

Girl,  13:  “I  know  such  a  person,”  but  did  not  divulge 
the  secret. 

Boy,  16:  “I  wish  not  express.” 
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A  considerable  degree  of  fatalism  was  shown  by  some 
replies : 

Girl,  15:  “God  made  me  and  I  can’t  be  like  anyone  else 
no  matter  how  much  I  tried.” 

Boy,  14:  “Wanting  to  be  anybody  else  wouldn’t  change 
me  any  for  I  am  just  what  I  am  like  and  always  will  be.” 

Still  another  and  smaller  group  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
question  was  rather  improper  and  implied  thoughts  quite 
contrary  to  law  and  order: 

Girl,  15:  “God  made  me  just  as  he  wanted  to.  I  have 
never  wished  to  be  any  other  body.” 

Boy,  13:  “I  would  much  rather  be  myself  than  anybody 
else  in  this  world.  The  reason  for  this  is:  By  the  will 
of  God  we  were  put  upon  this  earth  and  into  our  present 
positions,  and  as  God  knows  better  than  we  do  who  we  should 
be,  and  what  we  should  do,  I  think  that  I  would  sooner  be 
myself  than  any  other  person.” 

Only  one  paper  was  answered  in  a  frivolous  spirit.  In  this 
a  boy  of  13  declared  his  warm  desire  to  be  like  Jesse  James 
because  he  was  a  “cut  throat”  and  a  desprit  bandet.”  No 
doubt  this  idea  was  to  shock  the  teacher  and  the  peroration 
to  his  blood-thirsty  remarks  was,  “If  you  dont  like  me 
you  can  leave  me,  thats  what.” 

Ideals  from  Acquaintances :  In  this  category  were  classi¬ 
fied  all  ideals  chosen  from  the  children’s  circle  of  acquain¬ 
tance.  It  includes  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins 
and  others,  as  well  as  playmates,  unrelated  friends,  the 
principal  and  the  school  teacher. 

The  results  are  in  complete  accord  with  those  found 
previously.  The  selection  of  such  ideals  decreases  rapidly 
with  age,  in  this  study  from  80%  to  18%.  The  girls  select 
such  ideals  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  boys. 

In  Table  I  are  compared  the  results  of  the  several  inves¬ 
tigations  in  America  and  abroad. 

The  German  children  of  both  sexes  chose  this  type  of 
ideal  to  an  equal  extent. 
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Table  I. — Acquaintance  Ideals 
6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  Total 

Minn.  &  Cal . 47  36  25  22  15  ii  10  7  78  18.8 

New  Jersey . 65  53  46  35  3i  27  17  . 39.1 

Pennsylvania.  78  66.5  46  29  20  13  10  7.5  5.5  4  5  25.8 

Tennessee .  78  66.5  54.5  39  33  22.5  24.5  23  20  ....  39.5 

Montana .  80  72  48  47  29  29  25  19.5  23  18  . .  39.0 

London .  46  45  31  19  17  14  . 

Germany . 66  64  64.5  47  33  3i  3i  36  . 


The  Parent  as  an  Ideal:  The  boys  select  their  father 
(sometimes  mother)  for  ideal  more  frequently  than  girls, 
the  figures  for  the  whole  group  being  12%  and  9%,  re¬ 
spectively.  Such  selection  diminished  quickly  with  age 
until  at  15  years  no  such  choice  was  made,  while  with  the 
girls,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  was  shown  at  this  time. 

These  results  agree  with  others  from  America  and  abroad 
in  showing  the  gradual  decrease  of  parental  influence  with 
age.  They  differ  as  do  all  those  obtained  in  this  country 
from  Goddard’s  figures  for  German  children  in  that  the 
latter  chose  the  parents  much  more  frequently.  But 
Hill’s  group  of  children  shows  no  marked  difference  in  this 
respect  by  boys  and  girls  while  Barnes’  New  Jersey  girls 
clung  to  the  home  ideal  more  than  their  brothers.  The 
following  table  shows  the  figures  for  several  investigations 
for  boys  and  girls  combined : 

Table  II. — Father  and  Mother 


6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

New  Jersey .  18.5  13.5  10.5  9.5  4  3.5  4.5  ..  .. 

Tennessee .  30  16  17  9  97  5  40 

Montana .  27  27  18.5  ii  4.5  34  1.5  5  3 

Germany . 43.5  33.5  26.5  19  12  12.5  10.5  12  .. 


Hill  believes  that  a  larger  choice  of  home  ideals  is  ethically 
desirable  and  would  prefer  to  see  the  percentages  higher 
than  they  are  in  this  country  whose  people  notably  cherish 
home  life.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  forces  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  culture  are  to  some  extent  against  this.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  younger  children  are  known  at 
least  by  name  to  the  investigators  who  thus  knew  something 
as  well  about  their  home  life.  It  was  discovered  by  this 
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that  of  children  from  homes  with  special  claims  to  culture 
not  one  named  the  parent  as  ideal.  They  were  early 
introduced  at  home  to  characters  in  history  or  fiction 
more  deserving  in  the  parents’  eyes  of  this  honor.  In 
many  other  cases  fathers  certainly  with  few  pretensions  to 
extra  qualities  of  any  sort  were  named.  At  six  promptly 
upon  entering  school  Washington  “who  never  told  a  lie’’ 
and  others  are  idealized.  Again  the  trait  with  younger 
children  is  perhaps  commendable  but  when  a  girl  of  four¬ 
teen  praises  her  father  as,  “in  my  opinion  the  greatest, 
best  and  noblest  man  who  ever  lived,’’  what  can  be  said  for 
her  perspective?  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  a  great 
change  of  votes  from  “Annie  because  she  has  curls”  or 
“Jack  because  he  has  a  bobsled”  to  father  and  mother 
would  in  most  cases  be  preferable. 

Is  it  significant,  further,  that  more  boys  select  father  than 
girls  their  mother?  And  have  we  here  again  some  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  old  saw  connecting  familiarity  with  contempt? 

Finally  the  investigators  must  admit  that  when  the 
younger  children  spoke  lovingly  of  relative  or  friend  in 
homely  phrases  it  sounded  to  their  ears  much  more  agree¬ 
able  than  such  statements  as  the  following  given  by  a  ten- 
year-old  boy  as  his  reason  for  admiring  Mendelssohn: 
“Because  the  immeasurable  beauty  of  his  music  shows 
what  a  great  heart  and  mind  he  had.” 

Other  Relatives  and  Friends:  For  relatives  other  than 
parents  as  well  as  for  unrelated  friends  the  girls  show  more 
liking  than  boys,  especially  for  the  latter.  Playmates  are 
named  much  more  frequently  by  the  girls  and  the  same  is 
true  of  neighbors.  Grandmothers  are  more  popular  than 
grandfathers  and  aunts  than  uncles.  Of  all  the  children 
only  1%  of  the  boys  named  the  teacher,  in  contrast  to  6% 
of  the  girls,  both  chiefly  in  the  younger  groups.  In  this 
unpopularity  of  the  teacher  Chambers  saw  proof  that 
“teachers  as  a  class  are  not  entering  into  that  vital  rela¬ 
tionship  with  their  pupils  which  the  development  of  a  sound, 
rugged,  moral  character  demands;”  that  “they  do  not  make 
themselves  as  necessary  to  the  little  ones  as  even  their 
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neighbors.”  To  place  against  this  there  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  teacher’s  work  to  expand  the  children’s  ideas  as 
much  as  possible.  To  hold  up  historic  personages  as  ex¬ 
emplars  from  the  start,  telling  the  child  that  here  are  ideals 
to  copy  is  only  following  out  the  curriculum.  Further¬ 
more,  in  some  educational  circles  the  idea  is  upheld  that  the 
teacher  should  not  bother  her  head  much  as  to  whether 
her  pupils  like  her  or  not  but  be  as  effective  as  possible 
in  her  work.  Respect  rather  than  love  should  be  the  feeling 
inspired.  It  is  true  that  in  Missoula  the  teacher  named 
as  ideal  most  frequently  by  her  children  is  less  efficient  as 
a  teacher  but  more  charming  in  personality  than  many 
others.  Most  of  the  teachers  named  deprecated  the  fact, 
saying  they  hoped  the  child  would  soon  get  over  that  or 
should  know  better.  But  whether  this  is  modesty  or  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  unworthiness  does  not  appear.  For  the  profession 
of  teaching  itself  many  votes  were  recorded  again  chiefly 
by  the  girls. 

This  type  of  ideal — the  acquaintance — is  thought  by  the 
majority  of  observers  to  be  the  narrowest  and  most  primi¬ 
tive  since  it  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest  ages  and  of  less 
civilized  peoples.  Goddard  thinks  it  may  also  represent 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  older  communities  who,  like  old 
people,  are  content  with  their  own  circle  of  friends.  He 
suggests  perhaps  the  East  and  West  of  the  United  States 
may  show  the  same  difference  as  between  Europe  and  this 
country.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  point  offered  by 
this  study  contradicts  it  since  altho  it  is  the  newest  com¬ 
munity  of  all  just  as  many  children  are  found  in  the  first 
group  of  ideals  as  in  New  Jersey  and  Tennessee,  while  the 
number  is  over  twice  that  found  in  California  and  about 
one-sixth  more  than  that  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  true  that 
the  people  of  Missoula  are  even  more  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  the  many  beauties  and  advantages  of  the  locality  than 
those  in  California.  But  the  deciding  factor  is,  as  Goddard 
says,  not  geographical  or  environmental  but  probably  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  the  people. 

Public  Characters:  The  progress  of  this  type  of  ideal 
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from  age  to  age  is  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  last.  The 
percentage  of  children  selecting  people  of  historic  or  con¬ 
temporary  interest  rises  from  7%  at  six  to  over  80%  at 
fifteen.  Here  the  girls  lag  behind  the  boys  by  from  5%  to 
43%.  In  this  group  58%  of  the  boys  are  found  compared 
to  42%  of  the  girls  while  both  together  represent  50.5% 
of  all  the  children.  These  ideals,  then,  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all.  In  these  respects  this  study  agrees  with  others 
in  America  and  like  these  last  also  shows  more  children 
in  this  group  than  the  English  and  German  studies.  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  III. — Public  Ideals 


6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  Total 

Minn.  &  Cal .  14  30  50  60  68  75  76  82  82 

renrisylv'ania .  16  19  39  54-5  68  80  78  83  83  90 

New  Jersey . 24  29  44  52  59  66  69  . 

Tennessee .  8  24  32  48  53  60  63  57  65  46 

Montana .  7  20.5  37  40  59.5  55.5  65  66.5  69  80.5  50.5 

London .  21  15  28  45  53  56  . 

Germany .  05  16  19  32  31  45  48  40  .  .  29.2 


'  Chambers  separates  the  contemporaneous  characters  of 
this  group  from  the  historic  persons  and  finds  the  choice 
of  the  former  to  increase  steadily  with  age  while  the  latter 
passes  thro  a  maximum  at  ii  years.  As  shown  by  Table 
III  this  study  develops  much  the  same  thing  altho  the  lines 
are  not  so  regular  as  those  in  Chambers’  diagram.  No  doubt 
this  shows  an  increasing  interest  in  fife  and  society  on  the 
part  of  the  neophyte  preparing  to  play  his  part  later. 

Persons  Selected  as  Ideals:  The  following  lists  show  the 
persons  chosen  and  the  percentage  of  children  voting  ‘for 
the  same : 

Boys 


I  Washington . 

.  19-5% 

5  Roosevelt . 

....  1.6 

2  Lincoln . 

.  8.3 

6  President  Wilson . 

. . . .  1.2 

3  Edison . 

.  3.2 

7  Columbus . 

.  .  . .  I .  I 

4  Longfellow . 

.  2.4 

8  Rockefeller . 

-  0.9 

f  Boone  ] 

9  1  Goethals  ? . 

-  0.4 

[  Morse  J 
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The  following  were  named  twice: 

Garfield,  Morgan,  Gen.  Bridle,  Mendelssohn,  Ware, 
Sheridan,  Greeley,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Fulton,  Irving,  Eli 
Whitney,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Bell,  Marion,  Jefferson,  Arnold 
Winkelried,  Joe  Bush,  Dr.  Wiley,  Lowell,  Patrick  Henry. 
The  following  were  named  once: 

Hans  Anderson,  Grant,  Dewey,  Schuyler,  Drake,  Henry 
Ford,  Buffalo  Bill,  W.  A.  Clarke. 


Girls 

I  Washington . 

..  12.6% 

6 

Florence  Nightingale. . 

2  Lincoln . 

6.8 

7 

Beethoven . 

3  Longfellow . 

2.5 

Martha  Washington  \ 

4  Rosa  Bonheur . 

1.8 

8  ^ 

Edison  1 

5  Mary  Bickford . 

1.7 

L.  M.  Alcott  1 

Columbus  J 

9 

Mendelssohn . 

'  MiUet 

10  < 

Alice  Cary 

Grace  Darling 

^  Elizabeth  of  Belgium 

The  following  were  mentioned  once: 

Women. — Joan  of  Arc,  Pocahontas,  Betsy  Ross,  Mar¬ 
guerite  Clark,  Kate  Forrest,  Dolly  Madison,  Mrs.  Sayre, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Alma  Gluck,  K.  D.  Wiggin,  Helen  Keller, 
Mrs.  Meade. 

Men. — Grant,  Pickett,  Rockefeller,  Valentine,  Mozart, 
Moody,  Harry  Lauder,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  W.  A.  Clarke, 
Cecil  Burleigh,  Harrison  Fisher,  Murillo. 

As  usual  Washington  is  seen  to  be  the  national  hero  but 
by  not  so  great  a  margin  as  in  other  studies,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  papers  were  written  in  February.  The 
latter  fact  perhaps  accounts  for  Lincoln  appearing  somewhat 
higher  on  the  list.  The  first  president’s  popularity  wanes 
with  age,  a  fact  which  Chambers  also  noticed  and  which 
he  takes  as  an  indication  that  Washington  is  overdone  in 
the  lower  grades.  Lincoln  as  an  ideal  pursues  the  opposite 
course  of  evolution  and  is  more  popular  in  the  higher  grades 
than  in  the  lower. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  President  Wilson  receives  so 
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few  votes.  This  may  be  because  his  sterling  qualities  are 
not  picturesque  or  dramatic,  but  one  would  expect  the 
office  he  holds  to  fire  the  youthful  imagination  more  than  it 
appears  to  do.  Miss  Darrah’s  study  (1898)  showed  nu¬ 
merous  votes  for  McKinley  and  Bryan;  Chambers  (1903) 
counted  many  for  McKinley  and  Roosevelt;  in  1911  Hill 
found  almost  as  many  for  Taft  as  for  Roosevelt  while  1915 
records  none  for  any  of  these  except  the  latter,  who  receives 
two  more  than  Wilson  and  seems  to  have  the  only  enduring 
popularity. 

It  may  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  ideals  of  the  same 
sex  named  by  girls  have  won  distinction  by  their  own  efforts 
and  do  not  shine  with  “reflected  glory”  as  Chambers  says 
who  notes  the  same  fact  and  considers  it  to  menace  the  proper 
development  of  domestic  ideals. 

Foreign  Ideals:  In  this  group  of  children  the  girls  chose 
more  foreign  ideals  than  the  boys.  The  same  tendency  is 
shown  by  Chambers’  results  and  to  a  less  degree  by  Hill’s. 
The  former  thinks  this  is  because  those  things  of  most 
interest  to  the  women  are  more  developed  abroad,  such  as 
the  arts,  fashion  and  social  conventions.  It  is  true  that 
prominent  painters,  musicians  and  actresses  are  more 
popular  with  the  girls  for  they  mention  Bonheur  and  Mary 
Pickford  as  often  as  the  boys  name  Roosevelt  and  Wilson. 

Missoula  is  evidently  heeding  *the  President’s  neutrality 
proclamation  for  none  of  the  leading  rulers  or  generals 
involved  in  the  European  cataclysm  are  named  except 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium,  who  was  praised  by  two  girls 
for  her  bravery  and  loyalty  to  her  husband. 

In  the  sub-group  of  public  characters  called  miscellaneous 
are  included  the  Governor  and  Senators  of  the  State,  various 
local  characters  of  public  interest  and  a  number  of  selec¬ 
tions  vaguely  called  “a  great  player,”  “a  president,”  “a 
professor,”  “an  actor,”  and  the  like. 

Characters  from  Fiction:  The  interest  in  fictional  ideals 
is  less  extended  and  more  fluctuating  than  that  taken  in 
public  characters.  Only  8%  of  all  the  children  are  found 
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in  this  group,  this  number  being  formed  by  6.25%  of  the  boys 
and  10%  of  the  girls. 

Table  IV. — Fictional  Ideals 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  Total 


Minn.  &  Cal . 38  36  25  18  16  13  14  12  12  20.4 

Tennessee .  8  711  5  78  6  14  88 

Montana .  2  4.7  14  13  8  13  7  12  4  18 

Germany .  o  o  i  3.5  7.5  7  10.5  6.5  15.5  ..  6 


Chambers  found  only  2.5%  of  fiction  ideals  chosen  by 
girls  to  1.5%  by  the  boys — a  lower  percentage  than  in  other 
studies.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  books  read  by  children 
or  the  stories  they  hear  have  a  rather  small  influence  upon 
them.  The  choice  of  such  characters  is  more  frequent  with 
the  younger  children  as  well.  Perhaps  the  older  ones 
conceive  these  book  people  to  be  unreal,  as  too  unstable  for 
emulation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  with  age  under¬ 
stand  better  what  is  meant  by  “an  ideal”  and  might  thus 
be  led  to  select  the  heroic  characters  of  mythology  and  fiction 
as  patterns. 

The  types  of  characters  selected  are  disappointing  for 
the  most  part,  the  girls  especially  mentioning  most  fre¬ 
quently:  Rose-red,  Cinderella,  Dorothy  Dainty,  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Polly  Pepper,  Pollyanna,  Peterkin,  and  similar 
characters.  Only  one  each  names  Beth  and  Jo  from  Little 
Women,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Hiawatha,  Ulysses  and  Sir 
Lancelot.  The  boys  selected  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
more  worthy  characters.  Sir  Lancelot  is  named  by  three, 
Sir  Gareth  by  two.  Sir  Roland,  Galahad,  Christian,  Sieg¬ 
fried,  King  Arthur,  by  one — certainly  a  goodly  company. 
In  contrast  are  found  Aladdin,  Robin  Hood,  Penrod  and 
Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford. 

Ideals  from  Religion:  As  usual  the  religious  ideals  are 
fewest  of  all  in  number,  being  selected  by  ten  boys  and 
eleven  girls.  Of  this  number  about  V4  chose  God,  about 
Christ,  while  characters  from  Biblical  history  are  few 
and  far  between,  only  two  girls  selecting  Mary.  One  of 
these  said  she  wished  to  be  “like  the  Mother  of  God.”  The 
tendency  to  select  such  ideals  seems  to  diminish  with  age 
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with  boys  but  to  increase  somewhat  with  the  girls,  but  this 
is  not  pronounced.  The  results  agree  with  those  of  other 
observers. 

Table  V. — Religious  Ideals 


6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  Total 

Tennessee .  5  3  3  879. 56  5  66 

Montana .  2  0.80.7  o  3  22  1-54  o  1.6 

Germany .  ii  14.5  ii  8.5  ii  17  8.5  12  8.5  ..  11.5 


In  New  Jersey  4%  of  each  sex  are  found  in  this  group. 
In  Minnesota  something  under  5%  while  in  California  only 
2%  are  so  counted  and  in  Pennsylvania  about  3%.  Abroad 
as  the  above  table  indicates  the  children  are  more  religious, 
since  in  Edinburgh  10%  selected  Deity  and  about  12.5% 
in  London.  Thus  the  California  and  Missoula  children 
make  the  poorest  showing  in  this  respect. 

All  the  groups  of  ideals  have  now  been  discust  except 
that  represented  by  the  choice  of  six  girls  at  six  years  old 
and  three  at  seven.  Six  of  these  girls  wished  to  resemble 
or  even  be  babies  and  three  wished  to  be  like  dolls.  The 
first  group  unanimously  gave  for  reason  that  if  they  w^ere 
babies  they  could  ride  in  go-carts.  Thus  their  eyes  Were 
fixt  on  the  past  rather  than  the  future ;  the  infantile  seemed 
to  them  the  ideal  state.  The  other  three  wished  to  have  a 
doll’s  prettiness  and  clothes.  None  of  these  children 
appeared  to  be  at  all  retarded  mentally.  No  boys  gave 
such  answers. 

Choice  of  Opposite  Sex:  Every  one  of  the  investigations 
cited  shows  that  girls  select  male  ideals  to  a  great  extent, 
a  condition  all  the  otiscrvers  feel  to  be  wrong.  This  study 
is  no  exception,  but  the  little  girls  are  not  so  prone  to  choose 
ideals  from  the  opposite  sex.  Only  2%  of  the  boys  so  chose 
in  contrast  to  13%  of  the  girls.  With  the  latter  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  53%  is  reached  at  13  after  which  the  tendency  is 
greatly  diminished. 

About  350  little  girls  were  asked  if  they  had  ever  wished 
to  be  boys.  Only  twenty  gave  an  affirmative  answer, 
the  principal  reason  being  that  boyhood  offered  more 
freedom  “to  go  every  where,’’  “to  stay  out  at  night’’  and 
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similar  reasons.  Only  5  out  of  250  small  boys  admitted 
having  wished  to  be  girls.  The  others  always  laughed  at 
the  suggestion,  a  few  were  frankly  contemptuous.  Of  the 
small  minority  of  5,  two  thought  they  could  help  their  mother 
better  if  they  were  girls,  two  were  influenced  by  budding 
romances  and  one  gave  no  reason  at  all. 

Each  investigator  of  this  subject  has  entered  a  plea  for 
more  types  of  worthy  womanhood  to  be  studied  in  the  schools 
which  are,  as  one  says,  still  too  much  planned  for  boys 
only.  That  this  lack  is  a  potent  factor  in  causing  girls  to 
select  male  ideals  was  shown  in  this  study  by  many  of  the 
answers.  One  mute  witness  was  a  scratched-out  “George” 
with  “Martha”  written  above  it.  The  above  pleas  seem 
so  far  to  have  borne  little  results  but  another  is  here  regis¬ 
tered.  There  are  enough  noble  women  from  whom  to  make 
a  selection.  The  future  wives  and  mothers  should  not  spend 
so  many  years  with  some  long-dead  soldier  or  statesman 
standing  for  them  as  the  brightest  model  of  human  conduct. 

The  Evolution  of  Ideals:  In  all  the  studies  made  so  far 
the  lines  of  evolution  in  the  diagrams  are  not  straight  nor 
do  they  run  uniformly  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Small 
changes  in  the  lines- are  not  significant  in  individual  studies 
since  accidental  influences  may  make  jogs  in  them.  To 
see  what  would  be  the  course  of  these  lines  from  a  large 
group  of  children  the  following  diagrams  have  been  made: 

In  Fig.  XII  the  lines  showing  choice  of  Acquaintance  and 
Public  Characters  are  those  derived  from  the  combined 
children  in  Minnesota,  California,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Tennessee  and  Montana,  8315  children  in  all.  The 
line  showing  ideals  from  fiction  is  derived  only  from  4082 
children. 

Here  the  lines  showing  acquaintances  and  public  ideals 
fall  and  rise,  respectively,  in  very  regular  fashion  showing 
how  constant  and  uniform  must  be  the  forces  at  work  in 
this  evolution.  The  principal  factor,  no  doubt,  causing 
the  rapid  decrease  of  the  one  type  and  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  the  other  is  school  training.  The  line  representing 
fiction  ideals  is  interesting  as  showing  how  little  the  reading  jj  ^ 
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of  children  affects  them  as  well  as  its  diminishing  influence 
with  age. 

In  Figure  XIII  is  shown  how  girls  select  male  ideals.  A 
rapid  tendency  in  this  direction  is  indicated  up  to  the  elev¬ 
enth  year  after  which  there  is  only  a  slow  increase  for  two 
years.  The  significant  point  is  that  at  13  the  line  falls  so 
abruptly.  Whether  it  would  rise  again  if  data  were  at 
hand  can  not  even  be  guessed. 

Reasons  for  Choice :  At  first  an  effort  was  made  to  tabu¬ 
late  the  reasons  given  for  choice  of  ideal.  But  altho  his  was 
comparatively  simple  in  the  lower  grades  it  became  increas- 
/Ige 


ingly  difficult  to  decide  what  was  the  principal  motive 
with  the  older  subjects.  Many  wrote  nice  little  essays 
while  a  large  number  cataloged  the  various  qualities  of 
their  model  without  emphasizing  any  one. 

No  Reason:  The  tendency  to  give  no  reason  whatever 
fell  off  very  rapidly  from  almost  50%  at  six  to  practically 
nothing  at  12,  somewhat  more  boys  than  girls  failing  in 
this  respect.  This  is  just  contrary  to  failing  to  choose  an 
ideal  at  all  for  there  more  girls  are  found  than  boys.  It 
is  suggested  by  some  that  this  is  so  because  girls  have  fewer 
ideas  than  boys  but  are  more  docile  in  following  directions. 

General  Goodness:  With  the  younger  children  the  ma- 
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jority  of  reasons  given  were  of  a  very  general  character  so 
far  as  naming  specific  virtues  is  concerned.  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Smith,  Mother,  Cinderella,  The  President, 
and  Willie  Jones  are  all  “good.”  Another  motley  list 
are  “kind.”  This  tendency  diminishes  with  age  but  even 
at  15  about  10%  are  found  in  this  category. 

Moral  Qualities  and  Position :  These  two  tendencies 
are  the  reverse  of  the  above  since  few  of  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  name  specific  virtues  or  fame.  After  eleven  they 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  types  of  answers  and  about 
equal  in  numbers. 

Girl,  12:  “Louisa  May  Alcott  was  a  splendid,  a  great 
writer.  She  never  wrote  anything  that  was  not  absolutely 


pure.  She  has  put  many  wholesome  thoughts  and  ambi¬ 
tions  into  millions  of  girls’  minds.  She  was  and  is  a  National 
Benefactor.” 

Boy,  II :  “I  like  Mr.  Washington  because  he  was  our 
first  President.  He  was  truthful  and  kind.  He  fought 
in  the  Revolution  War.  He  lived  in  Washington.  He 
was  mighty  and  strong.  He  was  born  in  Virginia.  When 
he  was  a  boy  he  studied  hard.  When  he  went  to  business 
college  he  studied  to  be  a  president,  and  sure  enough, 
when  he  grew  up  he  became  our  first  president  of  the  United 
States.” 

Boy,  1 1 :  “I  would  like  to  resemble  my  father  because  he 
is  poor  but  honest  and  true.” 

Personal  Appearance:  The  girls  outnumber  the  boys  in 
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this  class,  both  being  found  in  the  younger  groups.  Dozens 
of  little  girls  wished  to  have  curls  while  only  a  few  with 
these  desirable  aids  to  beauty  wished  for  a  “bob-cut” 
instead.  One  little  girl  of  six  was  found  to  be  a  positive 
menace  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  many  of  her  playmates 
because  of  her  hair  and  dresses.  The  boys  more  often 
mention  strength  but  two  specifically  spoke  of  good  looks. 

A  few  characteristic  quotations  follow : 

Girl,  II :  “I  would  like  to  be  like  M —  D —  cause  she  is 
a  helthy,  jolly.  She  is  all  ways  noise  and  not  like  she  was 
dead  like  som  are.” 

Boy,  12:  “I  would  like  to  be  him  because  he  lives  in 
the  country.  Nothing  to  harm.  No  body  to  envy.  Nothing 
to  get  in  trouble  about.” 

Girl,  1 1 :  “I  would  like  to  be  Mary  gold  a  girl  in  the  circus 
and  has  got  on  gold  tassels  and  red  hair.  And  she  would 
go  up  in  the  balloon  and  jump  down.  And  she  went  in 
with  the  tigers  and  she  swang  up  in  the  trapeze  and  then 
she  jumped  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  seen.  ,  She  had 
on  a  gold  dress  and  glass  slippers.” 

Boy,  9:  “I  would  like  to  be  like  my  father  because  he 
knows  how  to  do  things  and  do  them  quike.” 

Girl,  12:  “I  would  most  like  to  be  like  my  mother  be¬ 
cause  she  is  perfectly  plain  and  simple.” 

Boy,  10:  “I  would  like  to  be  President  Wilson  because 
he  dont  have  to  w’ork  so  much  as  we  do.” 

Material  Possessions:  Only  a  few  children  mention 
riches  as  the  thing  they  most  desire.  While  this  is  very 
encouraging  it  is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  reference  to  money,  luxury,  or  “good-paying  jobs” 
and  the  like.  The  little  children  especially  were  too  well 
informed  as  to  family  finances,  hard  times  and  lack  of 
work.  As  many  were  speaking  feelingly  on  these  topics 
one  felt  that  life  is  allowed  to  press  too  soon  and  too  hard 
upon  them. 

Many  misinformed  children  believe  the  professions  of 
teacher,  preacher,  painter  and  poet  to  be  very  remunerative. 
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Girl,  II :  “I  would  like  to  be  my  Auntie  because  she  has 
a  big  ranch  and  her  husband  is  a  Sloonkeeper.” 

Boy,  12:  “I  would  most  like  to  resemble  John  R.  Rock- 
afeller  because  he  is  rich  and  treats  people  nice  and  can 
live  in  peace.” 

Inadequate  Reasons:  A  tendency  noted  by  Chambers 
to  rapidly  diminish  with  age  is  that  of  giving  some  quite 
irrelevant  reason  for  the  choice  of  ideal. 

Girl,  9:  “I  would  most  like  to  resemble  Peterkin  be¬ 
cause  he  got  ship  recked  on  an  island.” 

Girl,  II :  “I  would  like  to  be  like  her  because  she  was 
a  good  women.  And  she  was  lo.st  on  the  desert.” 

Boy,  9:  ‘‘Arthur — .  He  lives  in  Bonner.” 

Girl,  8:  ‘‘Elsie — I  could  go  home  to  lunch.” 

A  few  more  quotations  are  given  which  are  interesting 
for  one  reason  or  another.  ‘  Some  show  considerable  poetic 
feeling;  some  have  much  unconscious  humor;  others  are 
examples  of  badly  jumbled  information  or  the  reverse. 

Boy,  14:  ‘‘Because  I  like  out  door  life.  The  mountains 
and  valleys  seem  more  to  me  like  a  home  than  any  city. 
Because  I  like  the  odor  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees  and  to  see 
the  wood  folk  play.  I  like  to  hear  the  wind  murmur 
through  the  great  forest  trees  or  hear  the  howl  of  a  wolf  or 
coyote.” 

Boy,  10:  ‘‘I  would  like  to  be  like  Danile  Boon  because 

he  was  alone.” 

Boy,  1 1 :  ‘‘1  w’ould  like  to  be  Papas  brother.  Who  never 

got  a  whippen  and  he  ran  away  when  he  was  nine  years  and 
has  been  living  in  the  w^oods  happly.  And  can  fish  and 
hunt.” 

Boy,  8:  ‘‘I’d  like  to  be  Washington  because  he  set  our 

contry  free.  He  was  the  first  one  that  discovered  America.” 

Boy,  9:  ‘‘I  would  like  to  resemble  Henry  Wadsworth 

Linken  because  he  is  a  president.” 

Girl,  13:  ‘‘I  would  like  to  resemble  my  own  mother 

because  I  love  her  and  like  her  ways.” 

Boy,  13:  ‘‘I  would  like  to  resemble  Lincoln  because  he 

was  an  honest  president  of  the  United  States.” 
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Boy,  14:  “I  would  like  to  be  like  Henry  Ford,  because 
he  has  made  his  men  feel  that  his  factory  is  their  factory 
and  that  his  profits  are  their  profits.  He  has  made  the  men’s 
homes  model,  and  divides  a  certain  percent  of  his  profits 
with  them.” 

Boy,  8:  “I  would  like  to  resemble  Hiawatha,  because  he 
learned  where  the  squrills  hid  their  acorns.  He  heard  the 
whispering  of  the  pine  tree.” 

Girl,  13:  “I  would  like  to  be  like  Abram  Lincoln  because 
he  is  smart  and  was  good  to  is  mother  and  father.  Because 
he  was  a  arities  he  went  to  school  I  would  like  to  be  him.” 

Girl,  II :  “I  would  like  to  resemble  Martha  Washington. 
I  like  this  lady  because  she  was  honest  all  the  time  she  lived 
in  Vermont  she  had  a  little  son  his  name  was  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  she  tot  her  son  to  be  honest,  her  husband  was 
once  upon  a  time  the  president  of  the  United  States.” 

Girl,  15:  “I  would  like  to  be  like  Mendlesohn  because 
Musicians  have  deep  thoughts  of  love  and  nature.  The 
only  way  they  can  express  themselves  is  the  music  they 
composed.  They  wonder  and  ponder  how  to  express  their 
thoughts.  The  music  they  compose  tells  about  their  char¬ 
acter.  They  have  beautiful  thoughts.” 

Girl,  12:  “I  would  like  to  resemble  Abraham  Lincoln, 
because  he  never  had  more  than  i  ,year  of  schooling  and 
after  words  became  our  president.  Showing  he  used  his 
brains.” 

Boy,  12:  ‘T  would  like  to  be  like  Christ.  Because  he 
was  strong  in  mind  as  well  as  in  muscles.  He  was  also  free 
from  sins.” 

Boy,  9:  ‘T  would  to  resemble  President  Wlson  because 
he  is  over  all  the  Unite  Stats.” 

Future  Occupation:  Over  500  of  the  younger  children 
were  asked  their  wishes  regarding  a  future  avocation. 
The  answers  given  embraced  practically  all  trades  and 
professions  with  the  former  in  the  great  majority.  Most 
boys  wished  to  pursue  the  same  work  as  their  father  altho 
a  few  were  sure  that  they  did  not.  In  two  schools  located 
near  the  railroad  shops  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  wished 
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to  be  engineers,  the  type  of  work,  the  pay,  the  travel  and 
excitement  all  being  mentioned  as  reasons. 

Many  girls  intended  to  be  teachers,  a  calling  praised  by 
only  one  boy.  The  next  largest  contingent  of  the  girls, 
however,  desired  to  work  in  the  ten-eent  store  but  the 
reasons  for  this  infatuation  were  not  forthcoming.  Fewer 
girls  than  one  would  look  for  desired  only  to  be  home¬ 
builders  while  a  number  spoke  scornfully  or  in  a  disillusioned 
manner  about  marriage.  Only  one  little  woman  shyly 
voiced  her  desire  to  have  babies  but  many  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  children  were  a  nuisance.  A  few  replies 
were  somewhat  unexpected  such  as  that  from  a  girl  who 
wished  to  be  a  dog  because  they  had  such  a  good  time 
running  around;  or  the  little  girl  who  had  often  wished  to 
be  a  crab  in  order  to  pinch  her  sister;  and  again  the  boy 
who  so  liked  work  that  he  wished  to  be  a  giant  in  order  to 
accomplish  more. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  it  is  a  pleasure  to  cordially  thank  Mr.  J. 
U.  Williams  and  Miss  Alma  Binzel,  Superintendent  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Missoula,  for  their 
kind  cooperation,  all  the  teachers  who  so  willingly  gave 
their  aid,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Zerr  who  helped  the  author 
with  the  younger  children. 

This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  ideals 
of  a  group  of  high  school  pupils. 

W.  G.  Bateman 

University  of  Montana 
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THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COLLEGE 

The  American  public  school  system  as  now  in  operation 
in  the  various  states  is  barely  one  hundred  years  old.  In 
fact,  the  privately  endowed  academies  and  elementary 
and  secondary  Church  schools,  did  survive  in  great  numbers 
up  to  the  Civil  War.  Hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tax- 
supported  schools  which  gradually  superseded  them  and 
developed  into  our  present-day  public  school  system  have 
not  been  able  to  take  on  hard  and  fast  requirements  in  the 
arrangement  and  time  demanded  for  curricular  materials. 

Naturally  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  that  is,  in  the 
elementary  school,  there  is  a  constancy.  The  “three  R’s” 
must  be  taught  first.  Altho  the  content  is  the  same,  the 
method  of  presentation  even  there  is  in  a  state  of  change. 
On  the  other  hand,  toward  the  upper  end,  or  in  secondary 
education,  there  has  been  much  more  of  a  flux.  At  present, 
however,  the  generally  accepted  scheme  for  a  first-class 
system  is:  Admission  to  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of 
six,  promotion  by  grades  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  en¬ 
trance  into  the  high  school  at  fourteen  years,  and  then  a 
four  years’  course  leading  to  graduation,  and  matriculation 
in  college  at  eighteen.  This  represents  the  history  of  the 
pre-college  career  of  the  great  majority  of  youth  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  normal  and  near-normal  young  person.  To  be 
sure,  the  cases  of  retardation  are  numerous  and  sadly 
too  much  so;  also,  acceleration  is  becoming  more  respected, 
nay  even  encouraged  in  some  school  systems. 

As  surviving  anomalies  in  the  secondary  division  I  may 
mention  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Baltimore  City  College.  Tho  the  former  offers  but  a 
stiff  high  school  curriculum,  it  unblushingly  continues  to 
grant  to  graduates  the  A.B.  degree  as  permitted  by  an 
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ancient  charter.  The  latter  cpnserves  its  misleading  title, 
gives  the  same  course  as  its  Philadelphia  neighbor,  but 
omits  the  baccalaureate  donation. 

The  accidental  advent  within  a  decade  of  the  junior  high 
school  into  our  secondary  school  system  is  really  a  result 
of  gradual  evolution,  supplemented,  doubtless,  by  pressure 
from  recent  conclusions  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  sociology 
and  economics.  As  cursorily  mentioned  by  Professor  Thomas 
H.  Briggs^  in  his  chapter  on  Secondary  Education  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  claims  of  advantage  made  for  the  junior 
high  school  are:  “First,  that  it  provides  better  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences;  second,  that  it  makes  easier  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  high  school;  third,  that  it  decreases  the  number 
of  pupils  eliminated  from  the  school  system;  and  fourth, 
that  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  various  reforms  in 
instruction.” 

By  definition  the  junior  high  school,  or  intermediate 
school,  as  it  is  universally  denominated  in  California  and 
occasionally  elsewhere,  is  the  combination  of  grades  7  and 
8,  or  7,  8  and  9,  into  a  separate  and  distinct  grouping. 
The  tendency  is  to  have  these  grades  segregated  in  buildings 
distinct  from  the  grade  and  high  school  edifices.  Frequently, 
this  has  come  about  in  the  natural  course  of  events  where 
high  school  buildings  became  too  small  for  their  require¬ 
ments  and  thus  were  made  necessary  new  houses  built  to 
meet  the  increase  of  numbers  as  well  as  to  suit  the  changed 
demands  for  equipment  in  laboratory  and  pre- vocational 
courses.  Overflowing  elementary  schools  are  likewise  re¬ 
lieved  in  this  shifting  of  their  higher  grades.  Supervisory 
and  instructional  care  for  the  junior  high  school  is  gradually 
being  differentiated  from  that  of  the  high  school  proper  as 
well  as  that  of  the  elementary  school.  To  be  sure,  the  junior 
high  school  teachers  are  now  recruited  from  those  better 
prepared  in  individual  branches  in  the  elementary  schools 

*  Report  of  the  (U.  S.)  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1914,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  VI:  Secondary  education  by  Thomas  H. 
Briggs,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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or  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  proper  hold  classes  in 
their  departmental  subjects  also  in  the  junior  high  school. 
The  trend  of  the  times,  however,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  year  Teachers  College,  the  school 
of  education  in  Columbia  University,  is  offering  courses 
intended  especially  for  the  preparation  of  junior  high  school 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  junior  high  school  as  such,  a  tendency 
in  the  same  direction  and  what  brings  about  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  is  seen  in  a  large  number  of  elementary  schools. 
I  refer  to  departmental  instruction  and  promotion  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  present  eight-year  elementary  school 
scheme.  The  junior  high  school,  besides  having  special¬ 
ized  teachers  and  more  solidarity,  gives  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  (at  least  from  a  college  point  of  view)  of  allowing 
one  elective  course  in  the  seventh  grade  and  one  or  two 
electives  in  the  next  year.  These  electives  naturally  in¬ 
clude  foreign  languages,  algebra,  commercial,  industrial 
and  pre- vocational  subjects. 

The  idea  of  the  junior  high  school  first  became  prominent 
in  1905,  when  a  standing  committee  on  the  subject  was 
appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association.  Eight 
years  later  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
so-called  junior  high  schools  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  idea  is  meeting 
popular  favor  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  such  schools  in 
New  York  City  and  vicinity,  in  New  England,  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  especially  in  California.  Commissioner  Snedden 
of  Massachusetts  prophesies  one  hundred  of  these  schools 
in  his  state  in  less  than  five  years.  Singularly  enough,  also, 
a  number  of  individual  experts,  within  the  past  year,  have 
recommended  simultaneously  and  without  any  apparent 
previous  consultation,  the  organization  of  junior  high  schools. 
I  refer  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Survey  commission  under  the  directorship  of  Prof.  George 
D.  Strayer;  to  those  made  by  director  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
Survey;  to  those  suggested  by  Francis  and  Spaulding  in 
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the  part  of  the  Cubberley  Survey  for  Portland  (Oreg.), 
which  refers  to  secondary  schools;  and,  finally,  to  those 
made  in  the  survey  of  education  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
done  at  the  request  of  the  state,  and  by  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Mention  should 
be  made  also  that  President  Suzzallo  of  the  University  of 
Washington  had  made  a  brief  plea  for  the  junior  high 
school  a  year  earlier,  in  his  portion  of  the  Report  on  Economy 
of  Time  in  Education,  made  by  a  committee  of  five  promi¬ 
nent  educators  for  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

This  rapid  development  of  the  general  idea  of  a  junior 
high  school  and  its  nearly  universal  acceptance,  nay  even 
welcome,  by  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  field  of  public 
school  education,  indicate  distinctly  the  significance  of  the 
movement.  The  division  in  its  present  or  some  slightly 
modified  form  has  unquestionably  come  to  stay. 

Waiving  further  discussion  of  the  importance  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  real  or  imaginary,  that  the  jimior  high  school  may 
engender  in  the  public  school  system  as  a  whole,  I  shall 
now  mention  briefly  the  evident  advantages  the  junior 
high  school  will  give  one  preparing  for  college.  These 
advantages  would  include  the  retaining  of  many  more  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  thus  making  a  larger  number 
eligible  for  college,  the  beginning  of  languages  and  other 
studies  at  an  earlier  age,  and,  finally  and  most  importantly, 
an  economy  of  time  in  preparation. 

The  demand  for  the  well-prepared  college  graduate  is 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  I  shall  amplify  this  a 
little  later  in  discussing  economy  of  time.  Any  improve¬ 
ment,  then,  will  be  welcome  that  will  lessen  the  mortality 
that  occurs,  probably  more  noticeably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  high  school  career  than  in  the  earlier  college  years. 
Difficult  as  seems  to  be  the  articulation  between  high  school 
and  college,  that  between  elementary  school  and  high  school 
seems  more  pronounced.  That  the  change  is  more  abrupt 
in  the  latter  case  is  realized  when  one  considers  how,  after 
eight  years  in  one  building  and  a  single  teacher  a  year  for 
all  subjects,  the  youth  suddenly  goes  to  a  new  environment 
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and  to  different  teachers  for  every  subject.  Even  his  sub¬ 
jects  must  be  chosen  in  a  more  or  less  limited  way  without 
any  advice  from  former  teachers  as  to  his  inclinations  or 
special  capacities.  In  the  junior  high  school  he  has  choice 
of  subject,  tho  very  limited  of  course,  at  least  two  years 
earlier.  Again  if  bad  judgment  in  election  is  shown,  the 
schedule  of  studies  is  not  irretrievably  upset  and  a  new 
election  may  be  made  without  much  delay.  Moreover, 
the  age  of  adolescence  is  nearer  twelve  than  fourteen. 
This  makes  another  point  in  favor  of  gradual  change  in 
method  and  content  of  study  at  an  earlier  period.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  state  laws  fix  the  limit  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  at  an  age  which  corresponds  closely  to 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  course.  If  a  young 
person  has  become  more  at  home  in  the  new  environment 
there  would  be  more  tendency  for  him  to  continue  further. 
Then,  again,  the  adolescent  has  inner  gropings  for  something 
more  to  his  bent,  and  feeling  that  he  is  wasting  his  time 
he  is  inclined  to  drop  out  of  school  to  take  a  place  where  he 
feels  he  is  doing  something  real.  The  chance  at  an  elemen¬ 
tary  science,  a  vocational,  or  a  language  course  would  save 
many. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  majority  of  junior 
high  school  principals  is  that  their  schools  do  retain  far  more 
for  the  upper  high  school.  The  comparison  of  the  recent 
reports  from  a  few  junior  high  schools  will  make  this  more 
apparent.  At  Berkeley,  California,  forty  per  cent  entered 
the  high  school  from  the  eighth  grade  under  the  old  system, 
whereas  sixty-five  per  cent  now  enter  the  ninth  grade  in 
the  intermediate  school;  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
the  variance  is  from  seventy-six  to  eighty-six  per  cent; 
at  Evansville,  Indiana,  the  change  is  from  fifty-six  to  eighty- 
four  per  cent.  These  advances  would  unquestionably 
lessen  the  pre-college  mortality. 

In  Springfield,  Illinois,  as  shown  by  statistics  in  the  Ayres 
Report,^  one  person  enters  college  out  of  sixteen  entering 
high  school.  This  is  doubtless  the  average  that  holds  in 
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most  American  communities  at  the  present  time.  This 
eliminating  continues  right  on  into  the  college  course 
tho  not  to  any  such  a  marked  degree.  The  dropping  off  in 
college  attendance  is  certainly  bad  enough  when  we  consider 
the  care  usually  taken  in  selecting  freshmen  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  stimuli  employed  to  keep  them  in  college  once  they 
are  admitted.  Interestingly  enough,  I  found  in  a  recent 
study*  I  made  concerning  college  mortality,  that  in  the 
collegiate  departments  of  the  large  universities  like  Harvard, 
Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  about  one  graduated  out  of 
every  two  admitted,  whereas  in  the  small  colleges,  like 
Allegheny,  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  three  freshmen  out  of  four 
staid  thru  to  get  their  sheepskins.  The  colleges,  then, 
certainly  benefit  in  serving  the  larger  number  which  the 
junior  high  school  arrangement  stimulates  to  stay  thru  for 
high  school  graduation.  The  assumption  is  certainly  fair 
that  the  proportion  of  those  entering  college  would  remain 
constant  when  the  high  school  output  increases. 

The  second  point  wherein  the  college  would  be  helped 
by  the  general  extension  of  the  junior  high  school  is  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  required  college  entrance  subjects 
could  and  would  be  undertaken  at  an  earlier  age.  As  it 
is  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  go  into  de¬ 
tails  concerning  the  advantages  in  general  of  admitting 
students  at  an  earlier  age  to  pre- vocational,  scientific  and 
language  studies,  I  shall  limit  discussion  simply  to  the  last 
phase. 

It  is  an  undisputed  pedagogical  fact  that  to  learn  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  one  must  begin  it  earlier  than  the  first 
year  of  high  school.  The  spirit  of  imitation  is  more  respon¬ 
sive  and  the  youth  is  in  general  more  adaptable,  both  nec¬ 
essary  in  learning  foreign  speech.  Moreover,  it  is  now  being 
generally  recognized  that  a  mere  translation  knowledge  of 
French,  German,  or  Spanish  is  far  from  sufficient.  Some 
speaking  and  understanding  ability,  tho  confessedly  far 
from  perfect,  is  necessary.  At  a  large  and  enthusiastic 

®  Guy  E.  Suavely,  College  and  University  Reports,  School  and  society, 
June  26,  1915. 
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gathering  of  foreign  language  teachers  of  the  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
held  at  the  City  College  (N.  Y.),  November  28th,  1914,  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  both  an  oral  and  an  aural 
test  should  be  required  of  those  offering  modem  foreign 
languages  for  admission  to  college.  That  this  was  easily 
feasible  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  this  gathering  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meras,  head  of  the  Romance  Language  department 
of  the  Newtown  (N.  Y.)  high  school.  With  three  of  his  pupils 
he  carried  on  a  typical  French  lesson,  questions  and  answers 
being  in  the  native  tongue. 

The  possibility,  then,  of  earlier  entrance  into  language 
work  made  by  the  junior  high  school  tends  decidedly  to  a 
more  proficient  and  even  sympathetic  grasp  of  the  subject. 
Again,  the  college  professor  has  a  far  better  prepared  group 
to  continue  with  in  advanced  courses.  In  fact,  a  double 
saving  is  made  because  much  review  and  preliminary  work  ♦ 
of  the  present  would  be  obviated.  Another  favorable 
point  in  favor  of  this  earlier  introduction  to  foreign  language 
study  is  the  requirement  for  better  prepared  secondary 
school  teachers.  Far  too  often  a  fresh  college  graduate 
who  has  had  special  preparation  in  mathematics  and  science, 
with  but  one  year  in  German  or  French,  is  thrust  into  a 
place  requiring  full  time  for  the  teaching  of  these  languages. 
This  malplacement  is  usually  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
novice  to  get  a  position  soon  and  conveniently  located; 
and  a  good  friend’s  or  relative’s  influence  does  the  rest. 
Frequently,  also,  superintendents  make  snap  eleventh- 
hour  appointments  without  proper  investigation  of  the 
candidate’s  qualifications.  The  extended  and  more  in¬ 
tensive  work  in  modern  foreign  languages  will  thus  tend  to 
obviate  more  and  more  a  careless  or  unwise  selection  of 
proper  teachers.  It  may  properly  be  expected,  also,  that 
there  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  tendency  to  have  those 
temporarily  engaged  in  teaching  experimenting  on  those 
beginning  a  foreign  language.  I  refer  to  that  great  number 
of  young  college  graduates  who  enter  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  with  the  avowed  intention  of  relinquishing  it  after 
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two  or  three  years  of  service.  The  young  men  are  merely 
saving  up  money  to  continue  in  law,  medical,  or  other 
professional  school;  the  young  women  are  simply  biding 
their  time  until  matrimonial  prospects  are  decidedly  brighter. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  interlopers  continually  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  possibility  of  elevating  teaching  to  the  plane 
of  being  considered  a  bona  fide  profession,  it  brings  into 
bold  relief  how  careless  we  are  in  caring  for  the  development 
and  training  of  our  most  precious  heritage,  the  human 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  no  pains  are  spared  nor  money 
regretted  in  perfecting  the  finest  kind  of  animal  or  even  the 
most  ordinary  piece  of  machinery.  In  fact,  there  should 
be  secondary  school  specialists  just  as  there  are  specialists 
for  the  various  college  departments  of  study. 

Thirdly,  and  finally,  the  junior  high  school  opens  up  a 
good  opportunity  for  economy  of  time  in  pre-collegiate 
sttidy.  Altho  this  demand  for  economy  in  time  is  still 
more  or  less  sporadic  it  is  becoming  more  insistent.  Such  a 
well-known  leader  in  educational  matters  as  State  Super¬ 
intendent  N.  C.  Schaeffer  of  Pennsylvania  declares  there 
is  a  waste  of  two  years  of  time  in  the  amount  now  required 
to  complete  the  twelfth  grade,  or  senior  high  school  class. 
The  same  claim  for  a  saving  of  two  years  is  made  even  more 
emphatically  in  the  report  made  two  years  ago  by  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  on  Econ¬ 
omy  of  Time  in  Education."*  A  college  graduate,  then, 
must  get  thru  earlier  if  he  desires  to  continue  professional 
study  at  all  in  the  law,  medical,  theological,  engineering  or 
even  advanced  business  courses  and  be  able  to  set  up  for 
himself  much  before  he  is  thirty  years  old.  Not  more  than 
a  generation  ago  two  years  in  a  medical  or  law  school  were 
considered  quite  long  enough  to  turn  out  a  full-fledged 
physician  or  lawyer.  Now,  three  years  are  none  too  much 
for  the  law  course,  while  four  years  in  the  medical  school 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  year,  or  even  two,  in  hospital 
practise  before  the  long-suffering  but  sceptical  public  will 
extend  cordial  welcome  to  the  youthful  doctor. 

*  See  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  38. 
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The  standard  set  for  admission  to  the  regular  courses 
in  the  best  theological  and  law  schools  demands  at  present 
graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  This  same  require¬ 
ment  held  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  since  its 
founding  is  not  generally  followed,  altho  all  high  class 
medical  schools  do  insist  on  at  least  a  pre-requisite  of  a  two- 
year  college  course,  which  in  turn  must  include  certain 
fundamental  and  scientific  subjects,  thus  meaning  frequently 
three  years  of  college  work.  Likewise  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  preliminary  college  training  for  the  various 
engineering  courses  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  business.  As 
evidence  of  the  last  phase,  I  may  simply  mention  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Companies  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
require  college  graduation  before  admitting  candidates  to 
a  specialized  course  of  some  six  months,  preparatory  to  send¬ 
ing  them  out  in  the  various  branches  of  their  business  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  the  quasi  profession  of  teaching,  graduate  worl^ 
in  a  teachers’  college  is  becoming  almost  an  absolute  require¬ 
ment  for  the  better  posts  in  the  high  school  field.  Of 
course,  mention  need  not  be  made  that  a  three-year  post¬ 
graduate  course  is  a  pre-requisite  for  the  college  instructor. 

No  objection  is  made  to  all  the  specialized  study  that 
can  be  possibly  attained  in  the  professional  school;  rather, 
this  sort  of  study  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  thing  absolutely 
needed  is  a  saving  of  time  somewhere  down  the  line.  At 
present  a  number  of  institutions  like  Michigan,  Western 
Reserve,  et  al.,  meet  the  emergency  by  offering  six-year 
combination  courses  in  law  and  medicine.  Just  last  year 
Columbia  University  inaugurated  the  same  scheme  in  the 
Engineering  School.  The  baccalaureate  degree  is  awarded 
at  the  end  of  four  years  and  the  professional  degree  at  the 
completion  of  the  course.  To  avoid  this  necessity  and  to 
keep  the  graduate  of  the  small  college  on  an  age  level  with 
his  contemporary  in  the  college  department  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  economy  should  be  made  possible  in  his  pre-col- 
legiate  study. 

The  plan  that  would  seem  feasible  to  me  would  be  to 
adapt  the  curriculums  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
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so  that  two  years  would  be  sufficient  for  the  normal  student 
now  requiring  three  to  complete  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades.  Further  experience  and  study  may  make 
possible  the  lopping  off  of  another  year  in  the  senior  high 
school ;  or,  more  likely  still,  the  saving  of  a  second  year  may 
more  readily  come  in  the  first  six  years  or  elementary 
school.  The  traditional  English,  mathematics,  language, 
history,  and  science  studies  required  in  varying  amounts 
for  the  average  college  could  certainly  be  covered  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  a  five-year  period  which  allows  for  the  introduction 
of  the  'typical  junior  high  school.  The  only  apparent 
curtailment  would  be  in  useless  reviewing  and  a  year  of 
English.  The  profound  and  nearly  universal  ignorance  of 
the  average  college  freshman  in  this  latter  subject  would 
cause  little  regret  at  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  indicate  another  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  this  reduction  of  the  college  entrance  age,  altho 
it  is  hardly  appropriate  for  the  theme  of  this  paper.  I  refer 
to  the  elimination  of  much  of  the  strenuous  athletic,  social 
and  fraternity  life  that  has  grown  up  among  the  older 
high  school  students  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  college 
student,  but  with  far  less  satisfactory  results. 

Guy  E.  Snavely 
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A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  CULTURAL  COURSE 

In  refusing  hereafter  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  at  the  end  of  the  academic  course,  Amherst 
College  asserts  its  purpose  to  make  the  course  cultural 
rather  than  vocational;  there  is  definitely  a  need  for  such 
training  as  Amherst  proposes  and  her  purpose  is  to  be 
commended.  But  is  the  curriculum  of  Amherst  or  the 
academic  course  in  any  of  our  colleges  such  as  best  to  gain 
the  end  of  culture? 

It  would  seem  not  and  the  following  modification  is 
suggested : 

Certain  studies,  which  may  be  called  intercourse  studies, 
the  aim  of  which  is  clear  and  distinct  speech,  clear  and 
distinct  penmanship  and  a  correct  use  of  English,  are 
fundamentally  necessary.  If  the  man  of  culture  is'  to  make 
himself  count,  he  must  be  able  to  hold  intercourse,  grace¬ 
fully  and  adequately,  with  his  fellows;  he  must  have  the 
technique  of  intercourse.  He  must  also  command  one 
or  more  modern  languages  as  the  tools  of  trade  of  culture. 
These  things  are  taught  more  or  less  well  in  the  courses 
now  constituted,  and  no  further  attention  need  here  be 
paid  them  than  the  suggestion  of  their  importance. 

We  may  accept  Matthew  Arnold’s  definition  of  culture 
_  as  the  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done 
in  the  world;  a  cultural  or  academic  course  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  give  that  knowledge.  The  academic  courses 
in  general  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  vocational  courses 
in  adapting  means  to  ends.  The  vocational  courses,  the 
development  of  recent  years  only,  have  been  constructed 
in  a  truly  scientific  spirit  and  are  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  men  fit  for  their  particular  work,  but  the  academic 
course  shows  slight  changes  from  the  course  of  a  hundred 
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years  ago.  There  has  been  the  addition  of  science  studies, 
but  Greek,  Tatin  and  mathematics  still  form  an  enormous 
part  of  the  course,  especially  in  the  earlier  years. 

I  do  not  believe  the  cultural  course  as  now  constituted 
produces  a  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  done  and 
said  in  the  world,  but  a  jumbled  mass  of  uncorrelated  matter. 
No  adequate  attempt  is  made  to  connect  the  things  learned, 
one  with  another,  as  they  really  are  and  as  they  actually 
stand  in  their  known  place  in  the  development  of  humanity. 
To  know  the  development  of  humanity,  to  be  able  to  place 
a  fact  or  principle  in  its  appropriate  place  in  that  develop¬ 
ment,  this  makes  not  only  for  culture,  but  for  that  which 
is  greater  than  culture,  wisdom. 

I  think  that  perhaps  my  own  college  course  and  its  re¬ 
sults  may  be  typical.  I  graduated  from  one  of  the  smaller 
New  England  colleges  in  1880;  the  liberalizing  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  by  the  introduction  of  elective  studies  was  com¬ 
paratively  new.  I  was  an  average  student,  ranking  about 
the  middle  of  my  class,  and  altho  I  entered  college  younger 
than  the  average,  I  was  interested  in  my  work  and  did  not 
slight  it.  I  look  back  with  wonder  at  the  culture,  or  rather 
the  lack  of  it,  which  the  course  gave  me.  I  had  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  partly  acquired 
at  my  preparatory  school,  and  of  the  literature  and  the 
art  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  none  at  all  of  Egypt  or  the 
earlier  civilizations  or  of  pre-hist oric  man.  But  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  civilization  stopt  abruptly  at  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  I  knew  nothing  of  Church  History, 
Medieval  continental  history,  the  Moors,  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  except  as  England  felt  it,  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance,  or  the  growth  of  the  cities  and  their  trade. 
England  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  one  civilized  country  of 
Europe  and  I  knew  pretty  thoroly  the  political  and  consti¬ 
tutional  history  of  England  and  of  the  United  States. 
I  had  some  acquaintance  with  philosophy  and  ethics,  and 
much  more  with  the  then  current  theories  of  political 
economy,  in  which  I  was  much  interested.  Of  the  sciences, 
I  knew  the  fundamentals  of  physics  and  chemistry,  but 
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nothing  of  geology.  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
history  of  the  sciences,  how  the  discoveries  had  been  made 
and  by  whom,  as  only  the  content  of  the  science  was  taught. 

You  may  perfectly  well  say  that  this  fragmentary  and 
uncoordinated  mass  of  knowledge  was  my  ovm  fault;  that 
I  should  have  elected  Church  history.  Medieval  art,  general 
continental  history  and  other  studies  to  fill  those  gaps  in 
my  knowledge.  But  that  is  not  the  point:  the  fact  that 
it  was  possible  that  an  average  student  of  open  mind  and 
readiness  to  learn,  could  be  turned  out  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  be  so  lacking  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  world,  is  a  sad 
indictment  of  my  curriculum. 

Much  of  my  reading  since  college  days,  except  my  pro¬ 
fessional  reading,  has  been  directed  to  filling  those  awful 
gaps,  where  it  should  have  been  directed  to  amplification  of 
wider  knowledge,  coordinated  and  proportioned.  It  is  to 
suggest  a  means  to  that  end  that  I  write  this  paper. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  as  already  provided  the 
intercourse  and  tools  of  trade  studies  I  have  mentioned, 
I  suggest  that  all  other  subjects  be  taught  historically; 
I  suggest  not  merely  that  history  be  fully  taught,  but  that 
practically  nothing  else  be  taught.  What  I  mean  by 
“practically  nothing  else”  will  appear  in  what  follows. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  an  evolution. 
No  great  event  occurs  spontaneously;  great  movements 
have  their  beginnings  and  their  stirrings  far  back  and  no 
great  thought  is  without  its  consequences.  This  is  the 
clue  to  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  or  as  they  are  likely 
to  be.  Cause  and  effect,  effect  and  cause — these  are  the 
things  one  must  know,  whether  he  acts  or  watches.  And 
so  knowing,  he  may  acquire  that  greater  thing,  wisdom. 
I  have  tried  to  suggest  a  curriculum  from  which  a  philosophy 
of  history  may  be  gained,  not  by  direct  teaching,  but 
inferentially,  and  not  by  the  exceptional,  but  by  the  average 
student. 

I  presuppose  entrance  requirements  such  as  now  exist: 
this  means  some  knowledge  of  history,  particularly  of 
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Greek  and  Roman  history;  of  Latin  and  possibly  of  Greek; 
of  one  or  two  modern  languages ;  of  much  more  mathematics 
than  culture  demands  and  of  geography,  elemental  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  and  the  like. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year,  nearly  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  subjects  for  perhaps  a  month,  the 
whole  attention  of  the  student  should  be  directed,  by  lec¬ 
tures,  to  the  theory  of  evolution  and  to  an  explanation  of 
the  plan  of  his  course.  He  should  learn  that  development 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  homogeneous 
to  the  heterogeneous,  is  quite  as  true  of  the  institutions  of 
society  as  of  the  body  of  the  man;  that  cause  and  effect 
are  as  traceable  in  literature  as  in  physics ;  that  thaumaturgic 
and  anthropomorphic  explanations  of  phenomena  .  are 
less  and  less  valid.  And  there  should  be  aroused  in  his 
mind  that  curiosity  which  is  the  starting  point  of  all 
culture.  His  desire  to  know,  not  only  the  fact,  but  its 
antecedents  and  its  consequents,  should  be  stimulated. 

At  the  end  of  this  preliminary  period,  the  student  should 
begin  to  learn  about  primitive  man,  which,  of  course, 
involves  something  of  geology,  enough  to  enable  him  to 
realize  what  is  the  evidence  of  prehistoric  man  and  why 
the  evidence  is  convincing.  Then  he  should  learn  of  the 
earliest  historic  peoples,  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  the  Aegean  peoples;  not  merely  who  were 
the  rulers  or  what  the  conquests,  but  what  were  the  daily  life, 
the  institutions  and  the  organization  of  society,  the  religions, 
the  sculptures,  the  buildings,  the  literature.  And  here 
there  should  be  copious  use,  preferably  by  the  stereopticon, 
of  photographs  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  explorers  whose  researches  during  the  last 
fifty  years  have  so  greatly  widened  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
days.  These  are  the  beginnings,  the  seeds  which  have 
grown  to  great  trees  in  modem  times. 

When  the  student  enters  the  period  of  Greek  and  Roman 
domination  of  the  civilization  of  the  world,  he  enters  a 
richer  period.  But  the  skeleton  of  the  history  of  the  states 
of  Greece  and  the  Empire  of  Rome  should  be  clothed  with 
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the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  their  wonderful  architecture, 
their  poetry,  their  athletics,  their  music;  Roman  com¬ 
merce  and  road  building  are  more  important  than  the  deeds 
of  the  emperors. 

If  I  am  met  with  the  objection  that  the  teaching  of 
Greek  philosophy  in  freshman  year  is  too  great  a  strain 
upon  the  freshman  intellect,  I  answer  by  saying  that  I  am 
not  urging  the  teaching  of  Greek  or  any  other  philosophy 
at  this  particular  time,  at  least  in  any  systematic  manner; 
it  surely  is  not  beyond  the  freshman  intellect  to  distinguish 
the  method  of  Plato  from  the  method  of  Aristotle  and  therein 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  Bacon  and  for 
modern  scientific  methods  of  ascertaining  truth. 

I  am  presupposing  that  the  whole  course  of  four  years 
will  be  coordinated;  and  that  Professor  A.  will  recognize 
that  Professor  B.  did  say  something  which  was  important 
and  which  Professor  A.  proceeds  to  recall  in  a  brief  review. 
The  tying  together,  even  at  a  cost  of  wearisome  repetition, 
is  vital. 

The  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  largely  concern  the 
church;  and  while  the  course  will  necessarily  be  brief,  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  crusades,  the  building  of  cathedrals, 
the  domination  of  the  church  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people, 
the  first  stirs  of  modern  Europe  can  not  be  understood  with¬ 
out  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  downfall  of  Rome,  the 
growth  of  Christianity  and  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  These  last  matters  are  causal;  that  is  their  vital 
connection  with  later  events. 

In  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  student  will  enter  a 
period  which  is  not  only  rich  in  art,  literature  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  which  can  be  more  richly  taught  by  the  stere- 
opticon.  I  suggest  that  a  very  copious  use  be  made  of 
brief  biographies.  In  fact,  I  would  have  a  professor  of 
biographies  whose  sole  work  should  be  to  parallel  the  general 
work  of  his  associates  with  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of 
the  period. 

A  word  about  encyclopedias:  the  encyclopedia  habit 
should  be  taught.  Not  only  should  the  student  investigate 
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his  first  reference,  but  if  there  is  a  promising  “lead”  therein, 
let  him  trace  it  in  references  elsewhere.  Stimulate  his 
curiosity  and  teach  him  how  to  gratify  it. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Charles  I  of  England,  1648, 
might  mark  the  end  of  the  teaching  for  the  sophomore 
year.  With  that  event,  perhaps,  begins  the  history  of 
modern  democracy.  Yet  from  now  onward  political  events, 
while  important,  are  becoming  of  less  cultural  value  than 
the  sciences.  The  scientific  and  material  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  of  such  transcendent  importance 
that  greater  emphasis  upon  it  is  desirable.  How  shall 
the  sciences  be  taught?  I  answer  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  have  indicated  for  other  manifestations  of  human 
activity ;  in  other  words,  historically.  It  is  more  important  to 
know  what  were  the  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen 
than  what  were  the  qualities  of  that  chemical  element. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  content  of  the  science  should  not 
be  taught;  quite  the  contrary,  the  content  is  culturally 
important  and  the  history  can  not  be  understood  without 
knowledge  of  the  matters  which  the  science  comprises. 
But  the  science,  as  science,  is  less  important  in  culture 
than  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  science  and  of  its 
development.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  added  that  the  student 
will  remember  the  content  better  by  association  of  the 
great  names  in  its  history. 

I  shall  be  accused  of  proposing  a  method  by  which  only 
a  smattering  knowledge  is  acquired.  To  that  I  promptly 
plead  guilty,  but  with  this  extenuating  plea,  that  on  the 
whole,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
I  will  not  only  have  a  wider  knowledge  than  I  can  gain 
under  the  present  curriculum,  but  I  will  have  gained  two 
things  which  are  of  incalculable  value  in  my  subsequent 
intellectual  life.  The  first,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
activities  of  man  in  civilization  with  a  knowledge  of  causes 
and  effects;  and  second,  as  a  corollary,  the  ability  justly  to 
value  and  place  a  man,  a  deed  or  a  book,  an  institution 
or  a  battle,  in  relation  to  other  things.  In  acquiring  them, 
the  student  will  likewise  gain  that  discipline,  that  ability  to 
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think,  which  are  also  aims  of  college  training,  for  in  my 
opinion  analysis  and  exposition  are  more  valuable  for 
discipline  than  mathematics. 

What  I  have  suggested  in  the  foregoing  plan  is  of  course 
not  all  that  should  be  taught;  I  have  said  nothing  of  such 
vital  things  as  civics  or  philosophy.  They,  of  course, 
should  be  included  and  they  too  can  be  taught  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sciences.  There  should  also  be  room  for 
elective  studies,  but  the  time  allotted  to  them  should  not 
exceed,  perhaps,  one-tenth  of  the  student’s  time.  Roughly, 
I  should  think  six-  or  seven-tenths  should  be  given  to  the 
historical  course  as  I  have  suggested  it,  two-  or  three- tenths 
to  scholar’s  technique  and  intercourse  studies,  and  one- 
tenth  to  electives.  The  professor  or  instructor  should  re¬ 
alize  not  only  that  he  is  teaching  a  fragment  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  world,  but 
that  his  fragment  is  not  necessarily  the  most  important 
fragment  and  that  it  is  vitally  related  to  other  fragments 
which  he  keeps  in  mind  and  presents,  more  or  less  cursorily, 
to  his  students.  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  result, 
for  the  student,  would  not  only  be  better  knowledge,  but 
a  better  discipline  and  a  better  method  of  handling  himself 
and  his  knowledge.  He  gets  a  knowledge  of  the  whole, 
of  the  great  movements,  the  development  of  mankind  and 
its  activities.  So  will  he  become  better  equip t  for  his 
business  of  life,  and  a  better  citizen. 

It  is  Amherst’s  aim  to  produce  men  who  will  be  of  value 
to  their  country  and  to  humanity,  an  aim  of  wide  and, 
perhaps,  necessarily  indefinite  scope.  How  can  she  do 
this  better  than  by  producing  men  of  wide  and  coordinated 
knowledge;  men  whose  whole  subsequent  intellectual  effort 
is  an  amplification  and  not  a  correction  of  college-acquired 
knowledge  ? 

Henry  Wickes  Goodrich 

New  York 
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WHERE  THE  COLLEGE  FAILS 

Among  the  charges  that  have  recently  been  preferred 
against  the  colleges  there  is  one  that  will  not  down.  The 
teaching  of  letter-writing,  a  province  of  the  secondary 
schools,  the  manufacture  of  profound  scholars  out  of  nice 
but  indifferent  young  men,  the  province  of  nobody,  and 
the  creation  of  immortal  authors,  the  province  of  God, 
are  expectations  which  need  not  be  discust.  Yet  there  is 
a  feeling  among  the  more  careful  observers  of  our  American 
colleges  that  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  The 
situation  is  having  investigation  whether  it  deserves  it  or 
not.  One  distinguished  college  president  favors  fewer 
years  at  college;  others,  working  for  the  same  end,  recom¬ 
mend  a  diminution,  not  of  the  college  years  particularly, 
but  of  the  school  years. ^  Still,  desirable  as  it  may  be  to 
save  time,  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  save  and  to  build 
strength.  A  careful  student  of  education  came  much  nearer 
the  vital  issue  when  he  pointed  out,  some  years  ago,  that  in 
undergraduate  instruction  the  boy,  not  the  professor  or 
the  subject,  should  be  the  centre  “of  reference.”^  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  Mr.  Perkins  says,  with  ominous  futurity,  that  “the 
part  to  be  played  by  the  one  taught  will  be  increasingly 
insisted  upon.” 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  make  the  student  the 
“centre  of  reference”  in  both  curriculum  and  choice  of 
professors  and  yet  in  point  of  method  to  make  the  teacher 
rather  than  the  boy  the  chief  consideration.  It  is  just 
here,  in  the  methods  of  college  teaching,  that  the  failure  is 

^  See  especially  The  Schoolboy’s  Two  Lost  Years,  by  Henry  A.  Perkins, 
in  The  Yale  review  for  October,  1913. 

*  The  Problem  of  College  Pedagogy,  by  Abraham  Flexner,  in  The  Atlantic 
monthly  for  June,  1909. 
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conspicuous.^  It  is  not  only  a  negative  failure,  but  some¬ 
times  it  amounts  to  a  positive  failure — that  is,  actually 
thwarts  the  implied  purpose  of  the  teaching.  To  under¬ 
stand  clearly  just  where  the  discussion  stands  it  is  important 
to  state  what  methods  are  being  followed.  This  implies 
two  other  questions:  What  do  the  colleges  pretend  to  do? 
What  does  the  public  expect? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  an  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
questions,  for  most  colleges  make  no  avowal.  It  is  generally 
indicated,  nevertheless,  by  their  curriculums,  methods, 
and  traditions,  that  they  hope  to  give  the  undergraduate 
whatever  information  he  may  desire,  to  force  him  to  accept 
a  little  that  he  may  not  desire,  and  to  send  him  forth  with 
the  urbanity,  openness  of  mind,  and  sense  for  literary 
tradition  commonly  covered  by  the  vague  word,  culture. 

What  does  the  public  expect?  In  spite  of  the  rather  large 
demand  for  narrowly  practical  instruction,  no  one,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  will  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  the  public  taken 
by  and  large  sees  the  value  of  the  cultural  side.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  emphasis :  the  parent  tends  to  say  that 
the  boy  should  no  doubt  study  Latin  even  if  he  is  going  to 
be  a  merchant;  the  college  tends  to  say  that  he  should 
study  Latin  especially  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  merchant. 
In  regard  to  the  other  point,  academic  information,  the 
public  does  not  care  two  straws.  Perhaps  it  ought,  perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  made  to,  but  such  can  never  be  accomplished 
by  deifying  academic  information  in  college.  Even  in 
China,  where  the  parent  as  well  as  the  student  was  made 
for  a  while  to  swallow  the  fiction,  the  authorities  have 
faced  the  facts  and  abolished  their  examination  booths, 
those  vast  anachronisms.  What  the  public  does  unre¬ 
lentingly  expect,  however,  is  that  the  boy  shall  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  his  intellectual  powers.  If  the  college 
pretends  to  make  provision  for  such  development,  it  seems 
in  many  cases  to  forget,  even  to  thwart,  its  pretensions. 

®  To  say  that  any  single  college  fails  entirely  in  this  respect  is  of  course 
absurd.  My  contention  considers  the  majority  of  college  teaching  and 
assumes,  as  the  "centre  of  reference,”  neither  remarkable  scholars  nor  mere 
time-servers,  but  the  average  undergraduate. 
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In  other  words,  classes  are  for  the  most  part  so  conducted 
as  to  retard  the  development  of  the  average  boy.  There 
need  be  no  great  quarrel  with  the  work  outside  of  the  class¬ 
room,  tho  at  its  minimum  it  is  almost  negligible  as  a  factor 
in  developing  the  uninterested  boy.  The  point  is  the  class¬ 
room.  There  most  of  the  teaching,  especially  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  government,  economics,  history,  fine  arts,  literature 
and  philosophy,  is  done  either  by  lecturing  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
by  hearing  recitations.  It  is  true  that  the  special  investiga¬ 
tions  of  advanced  students,  the  work  in  many  laboratory 
and  field  courses,  and  certain  features  of  language  and  com¬ 
position  courses  give  the  best  sort  of  opportunity  to  the 
student  to  develop  his  powers  of  observation,  reasoning  and 
expression;  but  in  the  bulk  of  undergraduate  courses  the 
instructor,  not  the  student,  takes  part.  The  lectures  in 
such  work  must  perforce  be  more  or  less  popular,  full  of 
information  which  anyone,  if  he  half  cared,  could  find  for 
himself.  The  undergraduate  will  probably  learn  it,  but 
he  will  rarely  use  it  except  for  examination  purposes,  and, 
since  in  the  learning  of  it  he  does  not  often  go  thru  an 
educational  exercise,  it  serves  neither  a  vocational  nor  a 
cultural  end.  A  freshman,  more  critical  than  the  usual 
type,  recently  asked  me  about  a  rather  popular  course 
in  one  of  our  large  universities.  Upon  my  making  the 
ordinary  reply,  that  it  was  a  good  introductory  course,  that 
the  information  was  rather  elementary  and  already  printed 
in  many  books,  but  that  the  lecturer  was  a  charming  speaker, 
the  youth  remarked  quickly,  “I  should  think  you  would 
do  well  to  read  it  up  and  spend  the  rest  of  your  time  lis¬ 
tening  to  good  music.” 

The  above  comment  is  quoted  here  not  merely  because 
it  is  a  fair  criticism  of  the  lecture  system,  but  because  the 
boy  who  made  it  was  unusually  perspicacious  for  a  fresh¬ 
man.  Few  undergraduates  are  so  aware  as  he  of  their  own 
minds, — a  fact  which  argues,  not  that  they  should  be  lec¬ 
tured  at,  but  that  they  should  be  given  exercises  to  de¬ 
velop  their  minds,  to  promote  rather  than  retard  that 
happy  time  when  they  may  form  opinions.  For  we  must 
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not  forget  what  the  average  boy  thinks  he  conies  to  college 
for.  In  the  old  days  things  may  have  been  different. 
Nowadays  nearly  everyone  who  can  goes  to  college,  and  we 
have  the  present  facts  to  face.  If' the  college  will  not  exist 
for  the  few,  the  intellectual  aristocracy,  then  it  must  suit 
its  instruction  to  the  many.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
social  and  athletic  situation,  a  thing  refreshingly  real  if 
overdone,  to  which  the  boy  turns  with  a  whole  heart.  For 
the  rest,  he  knows  that  if  he  passes  a  sufficient  number  of 
examinations  he  shall  get  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  degree 
of  A.B., — “able-bodied,”  perhaps?  He  may  pretend  to 
himself  that  he  is  vitally  interested  in  many  things  which 
he  quickly  proceeds  to  forget,  but  that  is  largely  the  bustle 
of  self-importance :  he  likes,  temporarily,  to  know  what  the 
great  professor  knows,  just  as  the  little  child  likes  to  ape 
its  daddy.  Statistics,  to  be  sure,  have  shown ^  that  the 
majority  of  students  do  not  elect  “snap”  courses,  but  really 
choose  with  some  interest.  Starting  with  this  fledgling 
interest,  however,  they  are  so  treated  to  a  course  of  benumb¬ 
ing  lectures  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  they  lose 
any  vital  interest.  If  they  did  not,  they  would  remember 
the  information  beyond  the  examination  and  would  follow 
it  up  in  further  investigation;  instead,  they  bend  their 
minds  on  “getting  by.” 

In  the  better  instances  no  doubt  the  lecture  method  gives 
the  student  a  fine  inspiration,  sometimes  from  the  subject, 
sometimes  from  the  personality  of  the  professor.  Still, 
even  in  these  instances,  tho  an  exact  measurement  is  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  impossible,  it  is  worth  wondering 
whether  the  diluted  inspiration  of  such  gregarious  contact 
is  equal  to  the  unwatered  inspiration  that  comes  from  direct, 
individual  contact.^  In  the  majority  of  cases,  moreover, 
the  lecture  method  does  not  act  as  an  inspiration.  About 
all  it  accomplishes  is  to  make  the  student  a  leaky  receptacle 
for  relatively  valueless  information.  For  there  is  surely 

*  Paul  H.  Hanus;  A  modern  school,  p.  287  f. 

®  The  objection  of  large  classes  is  beside  the  point,  for  in  many  colleges 
we  have  one  instructor  to  every  ten  students;  if  these  instructors  were  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  boy,  the  supply  would  be  adequate. 
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no  contention  that  information  remembered  with  ques¬ 
tionable  accuracy  till  the  examination  and  then  speedily 
forgotten  has  any  value  if  it  does  not  stimulate  mental 
activity,  if  it  does  not  mean  growth.  In  a  recent  address 
to  new  students  President  Lowell  said,  “The  really  great 
benefit  you  get  from  what  you  learn  is  from  learning  it. 
In  other  words,  you  get  it  by  the  exercise  of  your  mind.” 

Negatively,  then,  it  is  bad  enough  for  professors  to  exercise 
their  own  wits  at  a  time  when,  if  they  are  really  teachers, 
they  might  conceivably  encourage  the  boy  to  exercise  his 
wits.  But  what  is  the  positive  evil  of  the  lecture  method? 
In  the  first  place,  by  setting  both  the  learner  and  the  learned 
in  a  false  light,  it  gives  the  former  usually,  and  the  latter 
sometimes,  a  false  idea  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  life. 
How  many  an  undergraduate  who  for  a  while  has  regarded 
the  equipment  of  the  professor  as  “loads  of  learned  lumber” 
has  been  surprized  on  meeting  the  same  man  at  close  range 
to  discover  that  the  learned  lumber  was  part  of  a  living 
tree,  not  lumber  at  all !  Similarly,  the  lecture  method  tends 
to  give  the  student  a  false  idea  of  culture;  it  encourages 
him  in  the  belief  that  culture  can  somehow  be  amassed, 
like  material  wealth;  he  fails  to  realize  clearly  that  culture, 
to  be  po'ssest,  must  have  entered  into  his  soul,  become  his 
daily  expression,  part  of  him.  Finally,  the  lecture  method 
in  its  worst  form  not  only  fails  to  stimulate,  but  sometimes 
prevents,  the  growth  of  the  student.  For  the  young  man 
who  frequently  begins  his  work  with  a  fledgling  interest 
does  not  get  a  fair  chance  to  follow  up  his  interest  and, 
being  not  very  critical,  he  accepts  conditions  as  he  finds 
them.  The  lecturer  is  the  only  one  who  really  gets  an 
unimpeded  chance  to  grow.  Yet  the  boy,  not  the  lecturer, 
subsidizes  the  venture. 

The  so-called  alternative  of  the  lecture  method,  the 
recitation,  produces  no  better  results.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  too  limited  in  scope;  it  gives  little  chance  for  the  ap¬ 
prehension  and  discussion  of  complex  ideas,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  usually  degenerates  into  a  schoolboy  quiz.  Moreover, 
like  the  lecture  method,  it  allows  a  continuous  performance 
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only  to  the  instructor.  Further,  an  “old-fashioned”  reci¬ 
tation  puts  even  more  emphasis  than  the  lecture  does  on 
information  as  opposed  to  knowledge  and  power,  and  the 
student,  condemned  to  isolated  sentences  learns  to  value 
memory  above  intelligence.  The  combination  of  lecture 
and  quiz,  now  found  at  many  colleges,  eliminates  perhaps 
many  of  the  defects  of  both  methods,  but  still  retains 
the  main  defects:  the  lecturer  is  the  central  performer, — 
and  the  emphasis  is  put  on  the  temporary  retention  of  in¬ 
formation. 

It  is  indeed  with  eager  reservations  that  one  makes  such 
a  sweeping  charge  against  methods  in  college  classes. 
There  is  a  certain  class  in  Shakespeare  that  many  remember 
for  its  vigorous,  stimulating  discussions.  Among  the 
graduates  of  Harvard,  fortunate  ones  remember  with 
warmth  another  class  in  Dante  whence  they  carried  an 
imperishable  inspiration.  Others,  if  they  attended  the 
same  college  as  I,  recall  no  doubt  the  hours  in  a  certain 
philosophy  course,  where  the  professor  seemed  to  have  taken 
for  his  motto  the  final  description  of  the  true  scholar: 
“And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche.”  In  spite 
of  these  men,  however,  and  many  others  who  by  the  quality 
of  their  work  almost  redeem  the  quantity  of  the  rest,  the 
methods  in  college  classes  do  not  seem  generally  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  boy’s  growth. 

Exact  statistics,  if  they  existed,  would  be  of  little  value 
here.  Any  college  graduate,  by  consulting  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  can  confirm  sufficiently  the  statement  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  he  was  lectured  at.  If  he  will  take 
the  pains  to  investigate,  moreover,  he  will  find  that,  with 
a  few  bright  exceptions,  the  same  method  continues.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  so  common  that  many  may  well  question,  not 
whether  it  exists,  but  whether  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  best 
method.  The  trouble,  it  is  too  commonly  supposed,  is 
with  the  choice  of  instructors,  not  with  the  method;  it  is 
assumed  that  the  right  instructors  would  lecture  with 
reference  to  their  listeners.  So  no  doubt  they  would,  as 
many  already  do,  but  the  situation  would  not  be  vastly 
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different  so  long  as  the  old  method  of  talking  at  the  student 
obtained.  To  accept  the  lecture  system  is  to  assume  that 
in  itself  it  is  all  right,  that,  since  it  is  so  common,  there 
must  be  a  good  reason  for  it.  It  is  really  negligible  that 
certain  eloquent  spirits  transfigure  the  lecture  system, — 
they  would  transfigure  any  system.  The  real  point  at  issue 
is  the  value  of  the  method  itself. 

To  answer  exactly  such  a  question  is  of  course  impossible, 
for  we  have  no  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  measure 
the  degree  of  retardation  or  stimulation  under  different 
methods,  and  so  many  factors  affect  the  complex  resultant 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  from  individual  instances. 
In  this  as  in  similar  questions,  we  are  forced  to  move  by 
inference  from  generally  accepted  principles.  The  uni¬ 
versal  law,  that  production  is  necessary  to  growth,  applies 
as  well  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.®  Production,  moreover, 
tho  actually  preceded  by  consumption,  is  practically 
simultaneous  with  it,  at  least  consumption  without  pro¬ 
duction  of  anything  but  waste  is  impossible  for  more  than 
a  very  short  time.  Any  system  of  teaching,  therefore, 
which  retards  and  practically  stops  production  must  soon 
retard  consumption  too, — that  is,  must  retard  growth. 
And  tho  it  may  be  urged  that  conferences,  reports  on  out¬ 
side  reading,  and  theses  supply  the  need  for  the  production 
stimulated  by  the  lecture  system,  these  forms  of  expression 
can  not  be  counted  as  much  more  than  by-products;  the 
student  needs  a  chance  for  daily,  oral  expression  just  as 
much  as  the  instructor  needs  it.  Moreover,  it  is  not  com¬ 
fortably  clear  that  the  consumption  in  the  lecture  room  is 
very  great.  If  the  college  graduate  will  again  consult  his 
memory,  he  will  conjure  up  no  doubt  a  good  many  eager, 
listening  faces,  but  he  will  remember,  too,  the  fellow  on 
his  right  who  drowsed  thro  the  quiet  hours  in  the  lecture 
room,  the  cynic  on  his  left  who  read  the  newspaper  and  the 
playful  children  in  front  who  dispelled  ennui  by  a  game  of 
tit-tat-toe.  It  is  idle  to  object  that  such  intellectual  waifs 

®  See  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn:  Huxley  and  Education:  "Productive 
thinking  is  the  chief  means  as  well  as  the  chief  end  of  education.” 
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should  not  go  to  college.  The  fact  is  they  go;  the  college 
seems  almost  glad  to  have  them. 

Surely,  one  thinks,  there  must  be  some  strong  argument 
in^answer  to  this  facile  inference  that  the  lecture  system 
does  not  educate.  If  it  is  an  evil  it  could  hardly  have  been 
tolerated  by  so  many  intelligent  educators  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  not  really  that  the  evil  is  tolerated  so  much 
as  that  a  condition  which  does  not  exist  is  pre-supposed. 
The  colleges,  in  other  words,  do  not  seek  another  system, 
but  rather  attempt  to  administer  the  old  system  wisely. 
Their  efforts,  however,  may  be  largely  futile  if  the  old  system 
^s  pernicious.  They  seem  to  assume  that’  it  is  not  per¬ 
nicious,  but  they  do  not  adduce  substantial  proof.  Such 
objections  as  the  unwillingness  or  unfitness  of  many  instruc¬ 
tors  to  follow  any  other  method  are  temporary  reasons 
rather  than  conclusive  arguments,  for  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  follow  a  more  vital  method  and  in  the  few  cases 
where  departure  has  been  tried  both  students  and  instructors 
are  enthusiastic.  Similarly,  the  difficulty  of  administering 
any  other  system  is  only  a  temporary  reason.  Naturally 
there  can  be  no  change  over  night.  A  professor  confronted 
by  two  hundred  sophomores  and  inadequately  assisted 
can  do  little  by  himself,  but  there  are  many  courses  in  which 
this  difficulty  does  not  arise,  and  other  courses,  after  a 
period  of  years,  could  be  organized  on  the  same  basis.  ^ 
The  present  condition  is  as  if  the  college  said  that  the  man 
who  wants  to  study  Sanskrit  may  have  the  best  sort  of 
instruction,  tho  he  probably  does  not  need  it,  whereas  the 
man  who  wants  a  general  course  in  literature  or  history, 
who  needs  instruction  and  who,  representing  the  majority, 
has  a  right  to  consideration,  must  take  his  education  at 
long  range.  There  is  a  further  reason,  commercially  rather 
than  pedagogically  sound:  that  boys  do  not  have  to  go  to 
college,  that,  if  they  choose  to  go,  they  must  take  what  they 
get;  but  everyone  knows  that  the  uncritical  boy  assumes 
pathetically  that  all  is  for  the  best. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  large  universities,  in  spite  of  their  numbers, 
have  been  the  pioneers. 
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In  default  of  further  justification,  one  must  conclude 
that  the  lecture  system  is  based  on  little  more  than  out¬ 
worn  custom.  The  student  falls  into  it  and  takes  busily 
to  writing  notes  as  part  of  the  dreary  game.  The  young 
instructor  usually  appointed  with  reference  to  nothing  but 
his  scholarship  accepts  it  as  a  condition  of  his  tenure  of 
office.  And  the  unthinking  parent,  lured  by  the  adventi¬ 
tious  attractions  of  athletics  and  societies,  does  not  question 
its  efficacy.  Even  educators,  with  a  few  dawning  excep¬ 
tions,  treat  it  as  inevitable.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
student  goes  to  hear  lectures  in  college  courses  as  eagerly 
as  the  public  goes  to  hear  “popular”  lectures  given  outside 
university  halls.  They  forget  that  the  audience  at  such 
lectures  is  made  up  of  starved  intellects,  which  desire  the 
lectures.  They  seem  to  forget,  too,  that  young  instructors 
are  not  at  the  threshold  of  the  Renaissance,  sacred  reposi¬ 
tories  of  that  just-discovered  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
Erasmuses  sought  out  by  eager  youths  who  have  perhaps 
tramped  barefoot  across  a  continent.  Foreign  professors 
may  lay  some  such  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  but  the 
college  compels  our  boys  to  attend.  Do  lecturers  never 
stop  early,  and,  so  stopping,  do  they  never  notice  the  clear 
joy  on  the  faces  of  even  the  most  attentive? 

There  is  no  quarrel,  of  course,  with  lectures,  but  with 
the  lecture  system.  Lectures  naturally  ought  to  have  an 
important  place  in  any  college.  It  is  when  they  take  the 
place  of  thinking  rather  than  supplement  and  encourage 
it  that  they  do  harm.  The  tutorial  system  found  at  some 
colleges  is  in  many  ways  a  promising  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty;  but  even  here  the  tutors  too  often  defeat  their  op¬ 
portunity  by  lecturing  at  their  small  groups  thus  repro¬ 
ducing  the  large  evil  in  miniature.  As  yet,  in  spite  of  prom¬ 
ising  exceptions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  college  has 
failed  to  promote  the  intellectual  growth  of  its  students 
in  proportion  to  reasonable  expectation. 

It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  the  lecture  system  would  not 
be  so  obvious  a  failure  if  there  were  no  other  way;  that  is, 
it  would  be  the  best  we  could  do.  But  there  is  another  way, 
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— a  way  which  has  succeeded  in  kindergarten,  secondary 
school,  graduate  school  and  actual  life,  but  which  has  been 
excluded,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  from  the  four  years 
of  undergraduate  training.  The  method  to  which  I  refer 
is  essentially  as  old  as  Socrates.  “His  rule  that,  to  educate 
a  youth,  the  less  we  think  for  him  and  the  more  he  thinks 
for  himself  the  better,  is  the  root  of  the  true  modern  spirit, 
because  it  is  the  first  step  toward  production.”®  It  is  a 
method  which  has  long  been  familiar  in  laboratory  work, 
but  which  many  have  considered  inapplicable  to  most  sub¬ 
jects.  The  idea  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
growth  depends  on  production  assumes  merely  that  the 
student  shall  produce  while  he  is  learning.  To  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Osborn,  the  great  advocate  of  this 
method,  “It  is  the  outflow  from  the  mind,  rather  than  the 
inflow  to  the  mind;  the  acquisition  of  the  centrifugal 
rather  than  the  centripetal  power.”  Emerson  meant 
the  same  thing  when  he  said,  “All  men  stand  in  need  of 
expression.  In  love,  in  art,  in  politics,  in  labor,  in  games, 
we  study  to  utter  our  secret.” 

Many,  however,  granting  the  value  of  class  discussions 
have  struck  their  flag  when  the  class,  given  a  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  simply  did  not  discuss.  And  failing  there,  they  have 
gone  back  to  the  lecture  method  instead  of  attempting  to 
find  some  means  to  stimulate  the  class  to  discussion.  It  is 
as  tho  one  should  pour  water  thru  a  sieve  because  one  can 
not  get  it  to  boil. 

The  “productive  idea”  applied  to  the  classroom  means, 
of  course,  many  variations  of  method  as  well  as  an  alert 
and  sympathetic  teacher.  A  fair  illustration,  however, 
of  a  common  situation  would  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
Each  student  given  a  particular  feature  of  the  subject  to 
look  up  reports  to  the  class,  which  discusses  his  report  to 
whatever  extent  seems  profitable.  The  student  thinks  for 
himself  instead  of  being  told  what  to  think;  he  becomes 

*  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  The  seven  factors  of  education,  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  for  June,  1906 — an  excellent  exposition  of  the  “productive 
idea.” 
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relatively  expert  in  one  feature  of  his  subject, — a  great 
stimulus  to  further  investigation;  he  does  some  of  the 
lecturing  himself  instead  of  being  always  lectured  at.  The 
instructor,  to  quote  Professor  Osborn  again,  does  not  “sit 
on  the  bank  and  talk  inspiringly  on  analyses  of  strokes; 
the  centrifugal  teacher  takes  the  pupils  into  the  water  with 
him,  he  may  even  pretend  to  drown  and  call  for  a  rescue.” 
He  becomes  neither  an  inquisitor  as  of  old  nor  a  mere 
phonograph  as  too  often  at  present,  but  a  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend.  Most  of  the  talking  is  still  done  by  him  as 
it  should  be,  but  it  is  always  apposite:  it  proceeds  from  the 
actual  desires  of  the  students,  it  is  stimulated  by  what  they 
have  thought,  and  in  turn  stimulates  further  thought 
on  their  part — goes  them  one  better  as  it  were;  leads  them, 
does  not  proceed  mutteringly  by  alien  paths. 

Professor  Osborn,  it  is  true,  has  done  his  work  chiefly 
among  graduate  students,  but  he  himself  has  said  that  he 
believes  the  method  will  succeed  with  younger  pupils. 
Indeed,  the  Montessori  method  amounts  fundamentally 
to  the  same  thing ;  in  several  secondary  schools  the  boys  have 
profited  by  practically  this  method;®  it  is  universally 
followed  in  graduate  schools;  and  finally,  it  is  inexorably 
the  means  and  end  of  successful  life  after  graduation. 
Further,  tho  the  physical  world  is  not  an  exact  analogy 
for  the  intellectual  world,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  athletics, 
far  too  real  to  admit  of  academic  artificiality,  the  boy  does 
not  get  his  knowledge  beforehand,  but  while  he  plays. 
Fancy  learning  all  about  punting  without  ever  trying  to 
punt!  The  athlete  must  develop  physical  dexterity  as 
his  information  increases;  the  student,  if  he  is  to  grow, 
must  develop  intellectual  dexterity  in  the  same  way. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  such  a  method  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  that  it  is  too  haphazard,  that  you  find  yourself 
forgetting  the  main  theorem  and  spending  all  your  time  on 
corollaries.  This  objection,  however,  is  not  valid  if  the 
instructor  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  unifying  sense,  if 
he  is  what  he  sets  out  to  be, — master  of  the  situation.  Such 

®  A  very  different  thing  from  a  cleverly  conducted  recitation. 
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an  objection,  moreover,  too  often  assumes  that  intellectual 
growth  is  stimulated  by  subjects  presented  in  their  logical, 
rather  than  in  their  natural,  order;  yet  it  has  long  been 
an  accepted  theory  of  teaching  that  the  subject  as  the  in¬ 
structor  sees  it  in  retrospect  is  usually  not  in  the  proper 
form  for  the  student  who  has  the  whole  question  before 
him.  Life,  after  all,  is  haphazard  in  its  momentary  ex¬ 
pressions  ;  that  it  shall  not  become  wholly  wayward  the  boy 
has  been  given:  first  of  all,  a  mind  which  tends  of  itself 
towards  right  thinking;  next,  parents  who  may  control 
his  growth  during  childhood;  and  finally,  instructors  who 
may  control  him  at  college.  But  for  instructors  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  working  of  his  mind,  especially  when  they  boast 
of  an  elective  system,  is  as  perverse  as  for  parents  to  try 
to  force  the  child  to  be  like  them.  Further,  those  good 
souls  who  fear  that  anything  but  the  most  rigid  and  orthodox 
instruction  will  not  insure  the  boy’s  learning  the  things 
which  they  believe  he  must  learn  before  he  is  allowed  to 
die  may  be  consoled  by  the  assurance  that  he  picks  up  about 
as  much  information  by  one  method  as  by  another.  In 
addition,  if  he  uses  the  information  by  vital  discussion 
of  it,  he  has  gone  thru  an  educational  exercise. 

It  will  be  objected  by  some,  of  course,  that  the  world  is 
already  full  enough  of  half-baked  ideas,  that  the  student, 
hke  the  child  of  our  grandparents,  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  There  can  be  little  more,  however,  than  disci¬ 
plinary  value  to  this  doctrine,  for  by  it  the  process  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  other  stages,  as  well  as  a  law  of  nature,  is  con¬ 
tradicted.  Moreover,  to  what  Stevenson  called  “the 
philosophic  eye,”  any  ideas  may  be  said  to  be  half-baked. 
The  cynic  who  deplores  the  foolish  utterances  of  youth 
never  stops,  with  “philosophic  eye,”  to  deplore  his  own 
utterances. 

A  more  potent  objection,  at  least  at  first  glance,  is  that 
under  such  a  system  as  I  am  now  advocating  the  students 
would  merely  “sit  back”  and  do  nothing.  This  objection 
considers  chiefly  the  time-servers  who  do  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  sitting  back  under  the  lecture  system.  It  is  true 
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that  they  can  be  driven  by  “section  meetings,”  examina¬ 
tions  and  threats  into  reading  the  assignments  and  learning 
what  was  said  in  the  lectures,  but  the  same  kind  of  forced 
feeding  could  be  done  under  any  system.  Moreover, 
suppose  they  are  forcibly  fed — what  is  the  virtue  of  it? 
Why  not  send  them  frankly  to  a  cramming  specialist? 
Why  pretend  to  dignify  the  performance  by  spreading  over 
eight  months  what  the  cram-artist  can  do  in  eight  weeks? 

The  most  valid  objection  to  any  other  method  than  the 
lecture  system  is  that  scholarship  among  professors  might 
suffer.  It  has  often  enough  been  urged  that  the  selection 
of  instructors  with  reference  to  their  breadth  of  culture 
rather  than  with  reference  to  their  scholarship  in  a  special 
field,  would  result  perhaps  in  better  undergraduate  teaching, 
but  would  almost  certainly  take  the  edge  off  scholarship. 
In  other  words,  there  is  the  very  grave  danger  of  “pop¬ 
ularizing”  education  in  order  to  make  it  apparently  success¬ 
ful.  This  is  a  practical  obstacle  because  in  short-sighted 
practise  it  would  often  stand  in  the  way  of  scholarship: 
administrators,  zealous  to  get  good  teachers,  would  forget 
or  minimize  the  importance  of  scholarship;  and  then  the 
classroom  would  be  indeed  full  of  half-baked  ideas.  The 
very  short-sightedness  of  this  view  is  its  condemnation. 
It  ought  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  only  a  narrow, 
secondary  school  conception  of  teaching  could  tolerate  a 
diminished  -scholarship ;  one  has  only  to  turn  to  teaching  in 
graduate  schools  for  confirmation.  Nor  would  teaching 
consume  more  of  the  instructor’s  time  and  energy  than 
good  lecturing  does.  If  the  kind  of  research  be  considered, 
it  is  not  wholly  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  a  change 
from  the  lecture  system  to  classroom  teaching  might 
make  for  increased  vitality  in  scholarship.  Finally,  any 
fundamental  difficulty  could  be  met  if  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  would  frankly  recognize  their  separate  functions. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  a  point  in  which  the  college  conspicuously  fails  is  the 
method  of  instruction;  that  the  lecture  system,  practically 
universal,  is  rarely  stimulative  and  often  preventive  of 
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growth  on  the  part  of  the  student;  that  the  adherence  to 
this  method  has  been  the  result,  not  of  intelligent  inves¬ 
tigation,  but  of  benumbing  custom;  and  that  a  logical 
solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  adopting  a  method  which 
has  proved  at  once  reasonable  and  practicable.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  the  absurdity  of  the  present  situation  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  change  can  be  better  understood  by 
forgetting  institutions  and  discussing,  in  its  simplest  form, 
the  process  of  education. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  a  family  forced,  as  was  often  the 
case  not  long  ago,  to  conduct  its  school  at  home.  Our 
hypothetical  family  must  be  of  the  present  day,  however, 
to  save  it  from  an  archaic  conception  of  its  work;  and  we 
must  assume,  of  course,  that  the  father  or  mother  is  as  ideal 
a  parent  as  the  college  pretends  to  be  a  foster-parent.  In 
such  a  family,  no  matter  to  how  advanced  a  stage  the  work 
is  carried,  the  educational  method  would  never  lose  itself 
in  systematic  lecturing.  Each  child,  under  the  stimulus 
of  guiding  suggestion,  would  do  its  own  work  and  its  own 
thinking.  The  mental  development  would  be  as  great  as 
heredity  and  the  narrow  environment  would  allow.  '  Now 
let  us  go  a  step  further  and  imagine  a  few  sons  of  neighbors 
coming  in  to  join  the  class.  At  once  the  complication  of 
organization  arises,  if  as  yet  in  miniature,  but  the  wise 
parent  still  proceeds  according  to  a  natural  method,  stim¬ 
ulating  the  search  for  information,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  intelligence,  insisting  on  production  to  make  the  mind 
hungry  for  fresh  nutriment.  We  take  another  step  and  find 
the  father  too  occupied  or  too  ignorant  for  the  advanced 
work,  and  the  growing  community  too  complex  for  such 
household  tuition.  Tho  the  resulting  school  and  college 
demand  an  organization  which  may  easily  obscure  the 
vital  issue,  the  student’s  mind,  still  in  an  individual,  will 
grow  only  by  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  it  grew  in 
the  primitive  household :  production  thru  vital  contact  with 
other  minds. 

Walter  S.  Hinchman 

Groton  School 

Groton,  Mass. 
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“GOD  SAVE  ENGLAND”' 

What  the  world  feared  has  come  to  pass.  The  work  of 
civilization  lies  ruined,  and  Europe  remains  plunged  in  the 
night  of  war.  1914,  1915,  1916 — that  is  now  the  third 
year  to  be  marked  red  in  the  calendar.  Where  will  be  the 

end  of  it? .  The  nations  are  tense  in  a  last  effort. 

All  Europe,  gript  in  a  vise  of  steel,  is  atremble  with  the 
strain;  the  bearings  are  overheated  and  the  boiler  at  times 
threatens  to  explode.  Every  muscle  is  taut;  men  grind 
their  teeth,  choking  down  their  cries  and  groans,  making 

ready,  waiting,  for  the  last  grim  struggle, . and  yet,  who 

knows  whether  even  this  will  be  the  last!  Terrible  is  the 
world  war;  no  tears  will  ever  avail  to  mourn  these  mortal 
woes,  headless  states  trampled  under  foot,  and  countless 
graves.  Poor  Serbia,  of  our  own  kith  and  kin — one  can  not 
open  one’s  lips  to  speak,  and  not  speak  of  her;  and  yet 
what  can  one  say!  Say  what  one  will,  it  will  not  meet  the 
case;  strive  as  one  may,  each  word  will  ring  false  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  ask  no  comfort;  the  belated  and  un¬ 
wanted  tear  will  but  offend.  And  what  can  one  say  of 
Belgium?  No  words  are  needed  here.  And  Poland  and 
Galicia,  what  of  them  ? . 

Our  hearts  are  hardened,  and  have  become  used  to 
many  things.  Yet  in  this  war  there  are  incidents  and 
moments,  glaring  in  their  significance,  that  stand  out 
above  the  accustomed  horrors,  stirring  the  sluggish  soul 
and  waking  in  it  the  emotion  of  its  first  contact  with  the 
unclean  thing.  Mere  episodes  they  seem  in  this  multiple 
process,  so  complicated,  so  long-drawn-out;  they  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  wave  upon  wave  of  new  and  great  events; 

1  Translated  for  the  London  Times  from  the  Petrograd  Bourse  Gazette, 
January  17/30,  1916. 
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but  they  speak  to  the  heart,  and  the  trace  they  leave  is 
not  to  be  effaced.  Of  these  seems  to  me  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Allies  from  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula;  how  their  going 
disquiets  and  disturbs;  and  oh,  those  silent  graves  in  a 

foreign  land! . When  I  read  that  British  and 

French  had  left  the  Peninsula,  and  that  this  withdrawal 
had  been  accomplished  in  good  order,  with  but  the  small 
tale  of  inevitable  loss,  I  was  glad,  at  first,  that  it  had  past 
thus,  and  that  forces  needed  elsewhere  had  been  freed  for 
use  in  good  time,  in  another,  more  important  theatre  of 
war.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  further  and  ultimate 
ends  of  the  campaign  this  departure  seemed,  not  a  step 
backward,  but  truly  an  advance.  So  we  were  told  by 
military  authorities,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
word.  But  when,  for  the  health  of  the  whole  body,  the 
amputation  of  the  hand  is  deemed  necessary,  and  when  the 
doctors  offer  their  congratulations  upon  the  success  of  the 
operation,  how  can  I,  as  a  man,  help  shedding  tears  over 
my  unhappy  hand,  severed  from  the  body?  The  more 
this  hand  of  mine  bears  on  it  the  blistered  impress  of  my 
toil,  the  more  must  I  grieve  over  the  woful,  hideous  stump. 
Just  as  the  hand  is  severed  from  the  body  and  thrown  into 
a  pit,  even  so  have  these  young  Englishmen,  these  young 
Frenchmen,  been  torn  from  their  body,  from  England  and 
from  France,  and,  after  striking  a  manly  and  honorable 
blow  for  the  common  cause,  they  have  been  laid  to  eternal 
rest  in  parched  and  stony  ground  under  an  alien  sky. 
Today,  over  their  lonely  graves  Turks  shuffle  with  in¬ 
different  feet,  as  they  scavenge  around  and  preen  them¬ 
selves;  their  guttural  speech  wakes  no  remembered  tone 
in  the  sensitive  hearing  of  the  dead.  They  lie  there  alone. 
In  the  heaven  the  sun  burns  unfamiliar  and  hot,  as  of  old, 
this  sun  that  had  plagued  them,  while  they  lived,  so  un¬ 
used  were  they  to  its  rays;  as  of  old,  the  sea  shimmers  dark 
blue  and  light  blue;  and  this  enemy-land  stretches  cheerless 
and  wild.  They  lie  there  alone,  under  the  brazen  sky, 
under  the  indifferent  feet  of  the  natives,  and  none  will 
come  to  lay  even  a  flower  upon  a  loved  one’s  grave.  Down 
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under  a  smooth  mirror  of  the  sea,  beneath  the  living  carpet 
of  the  waves  at  play,  in  the  darkest,  coldest  depths  of 
ocean,  lie  five  monstrous  coffins  of  steel,  warships  that 
have  perished;  and,  asleep  in  these  iron  cells,  again  young 
Englishmen  and  young  Frenchmen,  fated  never  to  return 
to  the  happy  homes  they  loved.  And  yet,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  living,  their  lot  is  neither  so  sad  nor  so  cruel,  for,  true 
tho  it  be  that  to  the  unfeeling  body  it  is  all  one  where  it 
rests,  “let  me  lie  as  near  as  I  may  to  my  home.”  These 
ships — coffins  now,  vast  rtiortuaries — in  which,  with  their 
comrades,  they  lived  and  still  live  together  after  their 
gallant  death,  are  they  not  “home”  to  them?  Nor  is  the 
sea-bed,  like  the  earth,  the  property  of  men.  It  is  free, 
and  belongs  to  none  but  the  dead;  no  ruler  has  yet  laid 
claim  to  it,  or  drawn  the  sword  to  win  dominion  over  all 
that  lives  and  grows  under  the  waves.  The  mighty  ocean 
welcomes  all,  both  friend  and  foe,  gives  unto  all  hallowed 
and  eternal  rest.  No  better  burying-place  can  there  be 
for  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  died  for  the 
truth  of  the  soul. 

But  what  of  those  who  lie  in  Turkish  ground,  under 
Turkish  .feet?  They  are  so  lonely  there;  the  heart  aches 
at  the  thought  of  those  silent  graves,  forsaken  and  left 
behind.  It  is  good  to  lie  in  the  earth  when  one  has  con¬ 
quered.  The  eternal  sleep  of  the  victor  seems  immortal. 
But  these  have  not  conquered;  they  have  been  conquered. 
Resolute  and  defiant,  full  of  hope  and  gallantry,  they 
landed  on  this  rock-bound  shore,  rejoicing  in  the  air,  in  the 
warm  sun  that  seemed  so  friendly — the  cunning  Dragon 
had  not  yet  shown  his  deadly  claws.  And  as  they  fell, 
they  still  believed  in  victory;  as  they  buried  their  com¬ 
rades,  they  bade  them  not  farewell,  but  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  meet  again.  And  still  they  fought  and  still  they 
fell,  melting  away  under  the  fiery  sun ;  but  they  closed  their 
ranks  and  held  on  grimly  to  the  rocky  shore.  It  may  be 
that,  at  the  last,  even  they  believed  no  more  in  victory; 
but  they  died  as  unflinchingly  as  ever,  these  young  English¬ 
men  and  Frenchmen,  game  and  honorable  to  the  last. 
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They  never  complained.  How  apt  to  the  occasion  are 
the  lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna: 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone. 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

Yes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  they  have  been  van¬ 
quished — in  their  own,  too,  it  may  be;  but  all  the  sharper 
is  the  pain  that  I  feel  at  the  thought  of  those  lonely  graves 
in  Gallipoli,  and  the  more  honor  to  those  who  share  my 
grief.  Who  will  not  bow  before  the  victor?  Who  is  not 
captivated  by  success?  But  gone,  surely,  are  the  savage 
days  when  all  men  cried,  without  fear  or  shame:  "'Vae 
Victis!"  Not  in  material  gains,  not  in  the  essence  of  loud 
success,  shall  we  find  the  pledge  of  truly  great  heroism,  but 
in  the  unbending  will  of  man,  in  the  steadfastness  of  high 
endeavor.  Too  few  to  conquer,  they  crowned  their  defeat 
with  a  garland  of  sufferings  gallantly  borne  and  as  glorious 
as  any  victory.  The  more  forlorn,  the  more  fearful  their 
last  fight,  the  deeper  I  incline  my  head  before  these  silent 
graves  in  Gallipoli. 

II 

As  my  thoughts  dwell  on  the  young  Englishmen  who 
fell  in  our  common  cause,  I  follow  their  gaze  and  discern 
in  the  distance  the  misty  land  that  is  their  home.  How  I 
love  England,  with  her  seas,  with  her  flag,  with  her  history 
and  her  people,  this  misty  land  of  England ! 

Mine  is  no  official  declaration  of  affection  to  which  I 
feel  constrained  by  the  treaty  of  alliance.  True,  it  sounds 
like  a  declaration  of  love  after  marriage,  as  if  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  were  determined  by  this  sacrament;  but  is  not 
love  for  the  wife  a  rarer  thing  than  love  for  the  betrothed? 
If  any  profess  to  view  with  scepticism  the  friendly  feeling 
with  which  all  of  us  in  Russia  look  upon  Englishmen  today, 
they  will  fall  into  grievous  error.  This  feeling  is  not  the 
fruit  of  the  alhance  and  the  war;  it  is  grounded  in  the  very 
springs  of  the  war  and  of  the  alliance.  We  have,  indeed, 
aims  in  common  that  draw  us  together;  but  might  we  not 
then  have  in  common  with  others  aims  that  could  equally 
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avail  to  urge  and  to  lift  the  Russian  people,  not  merely 
certain  classes  alien  to  the  mass,  but  the  people  as  a  whole? 

bet  us  try  to  imagine  ourselves  as  having  “common 
aims”  with— Germany,  and  as  being  engaged  in  a  .war 

with  her  as  our  ally! .  Should  we  find  volunteers  for 

such  a  war?  I  look  attentively  about  me,  and  I  see  not 
one.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  endeavor  to  picture  to  our¬ 
selves  that,  by  the  force  of  some  shameful  destiny,  the 
Germans  have  become  our  allies;  should  we  then  allow 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  Wilhelm  and  by  Hinden- 
burg,  as  now  we  are  carried  away  by  Grey  and  by  bloyd 
George?  Should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  imprest  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  inimitable  barracks?  Or,  by  their  42- 
centimetre  guns?  Or  by  their  practise  of  sinking  ships 
with  children  on  board?  Or  by  their  peculiar  march- 
tunes,  that  are  indeed  insistent,  but  provoke  in  us  neither 
delight  nor  wonder,  nor  even  decent  fear?  In  the  Japanese 
war  the  Germans,  as  we  know,  were  our  secret  accomplices; 
but,  so  far  as  I  remember,  this  fact  excited  in  none  of  us 
any  affection  for  Berlin,  and  the  familiar  visits  paid  us  by 
Wilhelm  in  no  way  bore  the  semblance  of  popular  festivals. 
Yes,  the  world  knows  what  we  felt  towards  that  war;  and 
our  setback  will  one  day  present  one  of  the  most  tragic 
pages  in  Russian  history,  in  which  there  are  but  few  that 
are  bright.  I  repeat,  if  by  chance  the  Germans  were  our 
allies,  it  would  at  best  be  another  “Japanese”  war,  with  all 
its  accompanying  circumstances  and  tendencies  of  feeling. 
Only  those  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  Russian 
people  can  imagine  that  it  would  have  gone  into  this  war 
without  some  steadfast  and  general  faith  in  the  ultimate 
glory  of  its  meaning.  So  far  this  faith  has  not  declared 
itself  in  any  definite  form ;  nor  can  it  so  declare  itself,  for  the 
present,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  conceptions  of  the 
meaning  of  this  war  are  in  themselves  many-sided  and 
different  enough,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  some  of  otu* 
thinkers  reject  this  meaning  altogether.  In  the  changing, 
complicated  processes  of  this  war,  with  all  its  accidents, 
much  that  was  known  has  been  forgotten,  much  lost  that 
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was  believed.  Yet  one  thing  none  but  a  blind  man  would 
deny — the  mighty  outburst  of  that  faith  in  the  lofty  purpose 
of  the  campaign,  which  from  the  very  first  days  of  the  war 
took  hold  of  all,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest  masses 
of  the  people.  Whence  came  this  faith,  so  vague,  and  yet 
so  moving  and  so  strong? 

The  first  deciding  factor  was,  no  doubt,  the  broad  and 
general  unconscious,  almost  instinctive,  conception  of 
friend  and  foe  cherished  by  the  Russian  people.  The  war 
broke  out  so  unexpectedly  that  there  was  no  time  to  make 
new  estimates  of  men  and  things;  but  the  old  declared  in 
tones  not  to  be  mistaken:  “If  the  German  be  our  enemy, 
then  this  war  is  necessary ;  if  the  Englishman  and  the  French¬ 
man  be  our  friends  and  allies,  then  this  war  is  good,  and  its 
purpose  is  good.” 

As  happens  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  where  words 
invariably  give  way  to  facts  and  theories  to  feelings,  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  war  that  by  itself  determined 
the  character  of  the  Allies;  it  was  their  character,  their 
tried  merit,  confirmed  by  their  own  history,  that  determined 
the  very  essence  of  the  purpose.  With  good  men,  a  purpose 
is  always  good ;  with  bad  men,  it  can  never  be  anything  but 
evil.  Say  what  you  will,  call  our  methods  rough  and 
ready  if  you  like,  but  it  was  the  indefeasible  logic  of  life 
and  of  experience  that  inspired  the  hearts  of  our  people 
with  such  a  burning  faith,  and  filled  them  with  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  attaining  to  a  higher  justice. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  this  love  of  mine  for  England 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  not  the  consequence  of  some 
fact  that  has  happened;  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment 
preceded  the  fact.  And  so  with  all  of  us;  this  love, 
this  mighty  sentiment,  like  a  broad  and  living  stream, 
whose  springs  lie  hid  in  the  deepest  depths  of  our  souls 
and  of  our  beings,  where  conscious  reverence  and  un¬ 
conscious  attraction  mingle — this  love  was  the  compelling 
force. 
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III 

Just  as  in  one’s  love  for  a  woman  or  for  a  friend,  it  is 
hard  to  say  why  one  loves,  so,  in  my  love  for  England,  I 
find  it  hard  to  single  out  one  quality  above  the  rest,  and 
harder  still  to  tell  them  all.  Before  the  war  I  wrote  that 
what  I  liked  about  the  English  was  that  they  were  a  “nation 
of  men.”  It  may  be  that  to  me,  as  a  Slav  (in  whose  national 
character  observers  profess  to  have  discerned  so  many 
feminine  traits),  this  particular  quality  .of  theirs  appealed 
the  most.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  scarce  be  possible 
to  exhaust  by  counting  the  multiplicity  of  factors  that 
determine  my  judgment  of  England.  Nobody  can  deny 
that  Germans,  too,  possess  a  certain  severe  virility;  but, 
as  only  a  few  have  any  affection  for  them,  that  quality  alone 
can  not  account  for  my  love  of  England.  Something  more, 
that  the  Germans  do  not  possess,  is  clearly  needed.  What 
that  something  is  may  perhaps  be  defined  by  allusion 
to  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  taken  over  into  our  language 
the  English  word  “gentleman,”  it  is  from  the  German  that 
we  have  taken  the  words  “Burger”  and  “Philister.” 

I  like  everything  about  the  English:  their  exterior,  full  of 
assurance  and  strength;  their  misty  land;  their  clear  under¬ 
standing  which,  like  the  sun,  dispels  all  sorts  of  clouds; 
their  history  and  their  literature.  As  an  educated  Russian, 
whose  bounding  intelligence,  while  in  some  regards  it  has 
been  left  behind,  has  overtaken  and  overleaped  the  very 
foremost,  I  am  inclined  to  contemplate  with  a  certain  genial 
irony  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  English  towards  life, 
their  institutions,  their  Sunday,  their  Mr.  Gradgrind  and 
Mr.  Dombey.  But  Mr.  Pickwick  I  love  with  all  my  heart, 
and  the  elegant  Mr.  Pendennis  too.  I  maintain,  and  I  am 
convinced  of  it,  that  no  other  literature  has  given  us  such 
an  attractive,  lovable,  and,  above  all,  familiar  type  of  the 
average  person.  Heroes  and  great  men  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  in  Germany  as  well-  as  in  England ;  but  no 
other  country  can  boast  so  extraordinarily  good  a  type  of 
average  man.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  great  philosophers 
and  men  of  learning — not  of  Mill,  who  taught  us  to  think; 
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not  of  Buckle,  from  whom  successive  generations  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  civilization;  nor  even  of  Darwin, 
who  revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  European  thought 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  science.  It  would  be 
wearisome  and  purposeless  to  enumerate  everything  that 
we  have  adopted  from  the  English  in  the  sphere  of  thought 
and  learning,  things  that  long  ago  have  captivated  our 
young  Slav  intelUgence.  And  altho  Germany  is  our  enemy, 
it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  recall  the  gifts  which  we  owe 
to  her  genius.  Europe  has  been  our  school,  and  we  have 
found  our  teachers  in  every  land  with  a  history  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  its  own.  But  for  few,  if  for  any  other,  of  our  teachers 
have  we  felt  such  sympathy  and  respect  as  for  those  cold 
and  severe  Englishmen,  so  far  away  and  yet  in  spirit  so 
mysteriously  akin. 

Let  me  return  to  the  “average  man”  and  to  the  literature 
which  so  comprehensively  expresses,  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  whole  of  a  nation,  with  all  the  qualities  of  its  soul  and 
of  its  character,  with  its  habits  and  customs,  its  morals  and 
views  of  life.  And  behold,  in  this  great  mirror  of  a  people 
I  am  proud  and  glad  to  see  reflected  that  mysterious  re¬ 
semblance,  almost  relatedness,  which  long  since  has  been  a 
bond  between  our  two  peoples,  separated  tho  they  be  by 
our  German  neighbor.  Lermontoff  said: — “No,  I  am 
not  Byron,  I  am  Another.”  In  this  very  denial  I  feel  the 
full  measure  of  our  nearness  to  each  other  and  of  the  close¬ 
ness  of  our  paths.  Yes,  Russian  literature  is  “not  Byron, 
but  Another.”  But  our  paths  are  one,  and  the  end  is  the 
same.  Were  it  otherwise,  what  need  to  dissociate  oneself 
in  this  eager  and  youthful  way .  . .  .  ?  Gogol  might  similarly 
have  sought  to  set  himself  apart,  by  saying,  “No,  I  am  not 
Dickens,  I  am  Another!”  The  same  might  have  been  said 
by  the  author^  who  has  been  styled  “the  Russian  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.”  But  who  of  us  would  ever  dream  of  dissociating 
himself  in  this  way  from  Goethe,  from  Spielhagen,  or  from 
Hauptmann?  True,  we  once  had  a  “Heine  of  Tamboff” 
(Weinberg  by  name),  but  this  title  he  bestowed  upon  him- 

*  M.  Andreieff  himself. 
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self,  and  nobody,  I  suppose,  would  dispute  his  right  to  it. 
Would  Leo  Tolstoy  have  loved  Dickens  so  tenderly  and  so 
intimately  if  he  had  not  found  in  his  creations  and  in  his 
characters  a  response  to  the  promptings  of  his  own  Slav 
heart,  and  to  his  own  thoughts  of  God,  of  life,  and  of  man¬ 
kind?  And  we,  loving  Dickens  as  we  do,  loving  Charles 
Reade,  Thackeray,  Shelley,  and  Kipling — how  can  we 
help  loving  the  whole  English  people,  whose  impress,  in  all 
its  living  many-sidedness,  is  stamped  upon  the  masterly 
creations  of  these  artists?  And  what  shall  we  say  of 
Walter  Scott,  of  Stevenson,  and  of  Marryat?  Dickens 
alone  gives  us  such  a  vast,  inexhaustible  gallery  of  living 
Englishmen,  so  religiously  true  to  life,  that  the  mere  perusal 
of  his  works  is  as  good  as  living  in  England  for  several  years 
with  open  eyes  and  an  open  mind. 

Carried  away  by  my  subject,  I  was  in  danger  of  for¬ 
getting  what  I  started  with — those  sad  and  lonely  graves 
in  the  fatal  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  And  yet  do  I  not  speak 
of  them  when  I  speak  of  Dickens  and  of  Kipling?  Some 
of  our  “croakers,”  who  talk  as  if  they  believed  the  moral  and 
material  might  of  England  to  be  unbounded,  seem  to  expect 
of  her  an  almost  divine  infallibility,  and  upbraid  her  with 
her  mistakes.  When  I  hear  these  people  talk,  I  look  at  the 
Englishmen  of  Kipling  and  of  Dickens  with  the  greatest 
reverence  and  affection,  and  I  shake  them  by  their  strong, 
reluctant  hands.  For  the  whole  history  of  their  glory  and 
their  power  is  a  history  of  mistakes  made  good.  Again 
I  see  before  me  the  “average”  Englishman,  who  alone 
in  the  world  has  discovered  the  unique  secret  of  work-a-day 
romance,  the  romance  of  every  day.  This  is  not  the 
blazing,  all-consuming  romance  of  the  French,  which 
requires  onlookers  in  order  to  find  expression  and  is  a 
purely  Sunday  affair;  nor  is  it  the  pompous  Wagnerian 
romance  of  the  Germans,  with  its  chilling  glitter — no,  it  is 
an  even  and  unquenchable  glow,  that  pays  its  need  of 
homage  to  each  day,  each  thing,  each  man.  To  us  who 
have  spoiled  our  digestions  by  hastily  swallowed  meals  in 
popular  restaurants  the  solemnity  wdth  which  the  English- 
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man  dines  is  unintelligible  and  even  laughable.  But  who 
among  us  would  so  much  as  smile  if  we  remembered  and 
realized  that,  with  this  same  solemnity,  he  loves,  and  works, 
and  fights?  Just  think  of  Kipling’s  heroes,  those  English¬ 
men,  young  and  old,  torn  from  their  homes  and  thrown  into 
the  fiery  furnace  of  India — India  that  kills  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body,  that  robs  men  of  their  reason  and  peoples  the 
world  with  nightmares.  There,  too,  they  dine,  as  solemnly 
as  at  home;  and  with  the  same  solemnity  they  rise,  and 
pass,  and  die.  Haunted  by  madness  and  by  tortures  be¬ 
yond  mortal  endurance,  they  think  of  retirement  as  little 
as  now,  when  the  life  not  of  one  Englishman  but  of  all  Eng¬ 
land  is  trembling  in  the  balance. 

That  is  this  work-a-day  romance,  this  honoring  of  each 
thing,  each  day,  that  fills  the  Germans  with  terror,  while  us 
it  inspires  with  the  highest  hopes  of  ultimate  victory. 

Wonderful  and  instructive  (quite  apart  from  the  war 
and  our  own  interest  in  it)  is  it  to  see  the  deliberation  with 
which  just  now  the  living,  mighty  body  of  England  is 
raising  and  stretching  itself ;  to  watch  the  brain  of  the  whole 
nation  working,  arguing,  not  acquiescing,  not  yielding, 
groping  its  way,  probing  deep,  lighting  up  dark  places, 
and  in  all  things  exhibiting  the  hardness  of  an  intellect  hewn 
out  of  granite.  Only  yesterday  the  English  marched  to 
battle,  a  crowd  of  volunteers  staggering  imagination;  as 
such  they  fell  on  the  Ypres  front  and  laid  them  down  in  the 
graves  of  Gallipoli.  Today,  still  unsatisfied,  still  thinking 
things  out,  they  have  past  a  Bill  making  military  service 
compulsory.  Behind  them  marches  the  promise  of  a 
splendid  dawn.  The  whole  civilized  world  knows  that 
prayer  of  the  Germans  which  breathes  the  fear  of  England 
far  more  than  faith  in  God — “Gott  strafe  England!"  When 
I  hear  this  prayer,  when  I  see  these  words,  printed  on  paper, 
carven  in  plaster,  stamped  upon  iron,  and  branded  in  the 
forehead  of  every  German,  then  I  feel  like  shouting,  in 
unison  with  all  Russia: 

“God  save  England!’’ 
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DISCUSSIONS 

PRESIDENT  GILMAN  AND  THE  GROUP  SYSTEM 
OF  COLLEGIATE  INSTRUCTION 
About  the  time  of  the  Centennial  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  three  methods  of  collegiate  education  were  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  United  States  and  a  sharp  discussion  followed 
during  a  number  of  years  as  to  which  of  these  methods 
was  the  suitable  one  to  be  adopted  in  our  institutions  of 
learning.  Each  of  these  methods  was  connected  with  a 
single  man — a  college  president — as  its  most  important 
advocate.  President  Noah  Porter  of  Yale,  in  his  book 
entitled  American  colleges  and  the  American  public,  urged 
that  the  traditional  fixt  classical  curriculum  be  retained; 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  argued  for  freedom  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  subjects  of  study  and  the  removal  in  general  of  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  students’  choice,  provided  that  their 
work  reached  a  prescribed  standard  of  excellence;  President 
Gilman,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  began  a  college  with  several 
groups  of  studies  laid  out,  giving  a  student  the  privilege  of 
choosing  in  which  group  he  wished  to  study,  but  limiting 
his  electives  narrowly  within  each  group.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  first  system  assumed  that  a  single  course  of  study 
was  best  for  all  students;  the  second  permitted  full  power 
of  selection  to  be  exercised  by  the  students;  while  the  third 
admitted  that  the  students  might  properly  be  given  the 
choice  of  a  general  course  of  study,  but  that,  having  made 
thaUgeneral  choice,  the  details  of  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the^students  had  better  be  determined  by  the  college. 
The  triangular  contest  seems  to  have  ended,  for  the  time 
at  least,  in  the  victory  of  the  third  method,  the  group  sys¬ 
tem,  with  which  the  name  of  President  Gilman  is  properly 
associated.  The  way  in  which  he  came  to  adopt  such  a 
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system  has  never  been  fully  worked  out  and  his  biographer 
gave  little  attention  to  the  reasons  for  his  action.  These 
may  be  sought  in  his  career.  We  shall  find  that  his  en¬ 
vironment  before  he  came  to  Baltimore  largely  determined 
his  decision  to  introduce  this  system  into  the  Johns  Hopkins. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  then  review  his  career  previous  to  the 
opening  of  that  university  in  1876.  Bom  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  his  whole  life  was  under  the  influence  of  Yale 
until  he  was  over  forty  years  of  age.  He  entered  that  college 
in  the  autumn  of  1848  and  graduated  in  1852.  Then  he 
spent  some  time  in  New  Haven  as  a  graduate  student, 
was  connected  with  the  college  library  from  1856-1863, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  a  professorship  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  in  which  school  he  was  secretary  of  the 
governing  board  from  1866  to  1872.  Then  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  California,  a  position 
he  resigned  in  March,  1875,  having  accepted  the  invitation 
to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  catalogue  of  Yale  College  for  1847-48, 
when  Gilman  was  completing  his  preparation  for  entrance, 
stated  that:  “It  has  been  long  felt  at  Yale  College  to  be 
important  to  furnish  graduates  and  others  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  devoting  themselves  to  special  branches  of 
study,  either  not  provided  for  at  present,  or  not  pursued 
as  far  as  individual  students  may  desire.  With  the  hope 
of  accomplishing  this  object  more  fully  and  systematically, 
the  Corporation  at  their  meeting  in  August,  1846,’’  voted  to 
establish  the  “department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.” 
This  vote  was  repeated  in  August,  1847,  announce¬ 

ment,  made  in  the  catalogue  for  the  succeeding  year,  stated 
that  the  branches  intended  to  be  embraced  in  the  new  de¬ 
partment  were  “such,  in  general,  as  are  not  included  under 
theology,  law  and  medicine,  or  more  practically,  mathe¬ 
matical  science,  physical  science  and  its  relation  to  the  arts, 
metaphysics,  philology,  literature  and  history.  A  school 
of  applied  science  is  embraced  within  this  department.” 
The  instruction  offered  was  intended,  not  only  “for  gradu¬ 
ates  of  this  and  other  colleges,”  but  also  “for  such  other 
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men  as  are  desirous  of  pursuing  special  branches  of  study.” 
The  nucleus  of  the  graduate  school  existed  in  the  form  of 
the  Berkeley  and  Clark  Scholarships  of  the  House,  which 
were  given  to  Yale  graduates,  who  remained  in  New  Haven 
to  study.  In  this  school,  Gilman  was  enrolled  in  1853-54, 
and  from  it  in  1861  was  given  the  first  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  course  conferred  in  the  United  States.  Within 
the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  however,  there 
soon  grew  up  an  undergraduate  school  of  technical  character. 
The  Yale  Catalogue  of  1852-53,  just  after  Gilman’s  gradua¬ 
tion,  announced  a  School  of  Engineering  and,  in  1854-55, 
we  find  that  the  department  was  stated  to  embrace  the 
Yale  Scientific  School.  Two  years  later,  we  find  in  that 
school,  which  was  soon  to  receive  the  name  of  Sheffield 
from  a  munificent  benefactor,  three  courses,  namely:  chem¬ 
istry,  natural  science,  and  engineering,  to  which  a  course 
in  agriculture  was  later  added,  according  to  the  catalogue 
of  1857-58.  Hitherto,  the  development  had  been  wholly 
special  and  technical,  but,  in  1860-61,  we  find  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  general  course,  which  looks  much  like  the  college 
course,  except  that  substitutions  of  a  more  directly  utili¬ 
tarian  character  are  made  for  courses  in  ancient  languages. 
These  courses  were  all  of  three  years  in  length,  as  they  still 
continue  to  be  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  each 
curriculum  was  a  rigidly  required  one.  The  catalogue  of 
1864-65  announced  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  which  was  to  endure  without  further  great  change 
for  many  years,  and  provided  for  a  single  required  course 
during  freshman  year  and  for  the  division  of  each  class 
thereafter  into  courses:  a,  in  chemistry  and  natural  science, 
b,  in  civil  engineering,  c,  in  mechanics,  d,  in  agriculture, 
and  e,  in  a  select  course  in  scientific  and  literary  studies. 
The  next  year  saw  the  addition  of  a  course  in  mining  and 
metallurgy  and,  in  the  year  1866-67,  we  find  a  further  course 
in  natural  history  and  geology.  In  1870,  the  last  adjust¬ 
ment  made  during  Gilman’s  connection  with  the  school 
was  announced.  There  were  then  offered  courses  as  follows: 
a,  chemistry,  b,  metallurgy,  c,  civil  engineering,  d,  dynamical 
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(or  mechanical)  engineering,  e,  agriculture,  f,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  g,  preparatory  to  medicine,  h,  preparatory  to  mining, 
and  i,  the  select  course  in  scientific  and  literary  studies. 
All  of  these  courses  led  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  Gilman’s  position  in  the  school  made  his  familiarity 
with  the  planning  and  working  of  this  system  of  the  most 
intimate  character  and,  when  he  went  to  California,  we 
shall  see  that  he  found  a  somewhat  similar  system  which 
he  made  even  more  like  that  he  had  left. 

In  1870,  the  University  of  California,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Henry'  Durand,  consisted  of  Colleges  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  with  rigid  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  inherited  from  the  College  of  California,  which  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  new  university,  a  College  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  a  Medical  Department,  and  a  Preparatory 
School.  Two  years  later,  in  President  Gilman’s  first  cata¬ 
logue,  we  notice  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  not  only  from  the  Colleges  of  Science 
but  also  from  the  College  of  Letters,  by  substituting  in  the 
last-named  college  modern  literature  and  science  for  ancient 
languages.  The  catalogue  of  1874  announces  that  the  col¬ 
lege  of  letters  includes  the  classical  and  literary  courses  and 
there  are  also  to  be  formed  colleges  of  science  and  special 
colleges  not  yet  determined.  The  laws  of  the  state  com¬ 
manded  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture,  me¬ 
chanics,  mining,  engineering,  and  chemistry.  President 
Gilman  prepared  only  one  biennial  report  while  he  ad¬ 
ministered  the  university,  and  in  it  is  found  the  following 
significant  passage:  “The  students  in  the  various  special 
subjects  are  united  in  so  many  different  groups  that  the 
separation  of  any  part  of  them  into  one  building  exclusively 
has  been  out  of  the  question.  The  lectures  on  geology  and 
natural  history  and  the  work  in  chemistry,  for  example, 
are  required  for  all  students  in  the  scientific  branches,  as 
much  as  for  those  in  agriculture,  and  so,  likewise,  many 
of  the  lectures  in  agriculture  may  be  attended  by  students 
of  other  departments.  The  following  courses  were  offered: 
I,  agriculture,  2,  mechanics  and  physics,  3,  civil  engineering, 
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4,  mining  and  metallurgy,  5,  chemistry,  6,  studies  intro¬ 
ductory  to  medicine,  7,  select  scientific  studies,  8,  ancient 
languages,  history,  etc.,  9,  modern  languages  and  history. 
“Every  scholar  is  free  to  select  the  course  which  he  will 
pursue  from  among  the  courses  above  enumerated,  but 
change  from  one  course  to  another  can  not  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  faculty  and  for  special  reasons,  and,  when 
the  course  is  once  selected,  it  is  expected  that  all  the  studies 
which  it  includes  will  receive  attention  from  the  student. 
All  the  literary  students  receive  some  instruction  in  science 
and  all  the  scientific  students  some  literary  culture.”  The 
similarity  between  this  arrangement  and  that  at  Yale  is 
notable  even  in  such  details  as  the  grant  of  the  degree 
Ph.B.  and  the  use  of  the  term  “select  course.” 

Crossing  the  continent  again  to  Baltimore,  Gilman  made 
but  little  change  in  his  collegiate  plans.  As  he  stated  in 
his  second  report  as  president  of  Johns  Hopkins,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  “object  of  this  foundation  is  to  give  to 
scholars  of  promise,  the  opportunity  to  prosecute  further 
studies  under  favorable  circumstances  and  likewise  to  open 
a  career,  for  those  who  propose  to  follow  the  pursuits  of 
literature  or  science.”  A  year  later,  he  was  more  definite, 
and  in  his  third  annual  report  he  wTote  that  he  felt  there 
was  no  “obvious  call”  for  another  college,  nor  for  a  tech¬ 
nical  or  scientific  school,  nor  for  a  school  of  theology  or 
law,  nor  for  a  medical  school  at  that  time,  since  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  buildings  were  not  ready.  His  main 
purpose  was  to  supply  the  special  demand  for  a  graduate 
school  carefully  organized,  the  need^or  which  in  the  United 
States  was  plainly  shown  by  the  increasing  number  of 
resident  graduates  at  Yale  and  Harvard.  Yet  there  must 
be  a  college  connected  with  the  new  university  to  provide 
for  the  “special  claims”  of  boys  living  in  Baltimore,  and 
courses  of  study  were  at  once  offered  for  them  leading 
to  the  Baccalaureate  degree,  “with  special  modifications 
of  the  traditional  college  which  have  been  regarded  with 
favor  in  older  institutions.”  At  first  he  hesitated  whether 
or  not  to  give  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and 
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Bachelor  of  Science  and,  in  deciding  to  confer  only  the 
Bachelorship  of  Arts,  he  departed  from  the  Yale  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  precedents.  As  he  had  determined  not  to  open  a 
technical  school,  he,  of  course,  was  forced  to  omit  such 
groups  as  agriculture  and  the  engineering  courses.  He  did 
not  intend  to  have  a  rigid  class  system,  but  the  course  he 
established  had  a  normal  length  of  three  years  and  he  framed 
“seven  schedules  adapted  to  different  intellectual  aptitudes 
and  framed  with  a  regard  to  the  different  educational  voca¬ 
tions  of  modern  society.”  Other  schedules  might  be  offered, 
but  were  rarely  if  ever  suggested,  and  each  student  was 
held  rather  strictly  to  his  schedule.  These  “seven  combina¬ 
tions”  suggested  in  the  college  were  as  follows:  i,  the 
classical  course,  2,  that  preparatory  to  medicine,  3,  that 
preparatory  to  engineering,  astronomy  or  teaching  mathe¬ 
matics,  4,  the  scientific  course  without  specialty,  5,  that 
preparatory  to  theology,  6,  that  preparatory  to  law,  7, 
that  giving  a  “literary  training  not  rigidly  classical,” 
— the  old  “select  course.”  Gilman  referred  to  these  seven 
courses  in  his  fourth  annual  report,  as  “all  so  arranged  as 
to  secure  a  liberal  and  not  a  special  education.  One  of 
these  courses,”  he  continued,  “provides  a  thoro  classical 
training,  another  is  chiefly  mathematical,  a  third  is  based 
on  chemistry  and  physics,  in  a  fourth  natural  sciences  pre¬ 
dominate;  in  a  fifth  philosophical  studies  have  full  recogni¬ 
tion,  history  and  political  subjects  make  the  principal 
themes  in  the  sixth,  and  in  the  seventh,  modern  languages 
take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek.”  The  university  register 
for  the  same  year  (1879-80)  proclaims  that  the  “permission 
of  elective  courses  enables  us  to  give,  simultaneously,  to 
different  sets  of  pupils,  the  ordinary  college  training  in 
classical  studies  and  the  fundamental  training  of  the  modern 
scientific  schools,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  marked 
subdivision  between  those  who  follow  the  old  paths  and 
those  who  choose  the  new.”  Gilman  remarked,  in  his 
fifth  annual  report,  that  “we  have  regarded  all  branches  of 
learning  here  taught  as  properly  coordinated  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.”  The  arrangements  made 
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in  these  early  days  of  Gilman’s  presidency  continued  without 
any  important  change  thruout  his  tenure  of  office. 

We  see  from  the  above  narrative  how  clearly  the  group 
system  takes  its  historic  origin  from  the  circumstances 
attending  the  birth  and  development  of  the  Scientific  School 
at  Yale.  Gilman’s  influence  was  felt  in  modifying  it  there, 
adapting  it  to  conditions  at  the  University  of  California, 
and  remodelling  it  for  the  foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Since  the  group  system  is  now,  in  some  form 
or  other,  the  one  adopted  in  our  colleges,  this  chapter  of 
American  educational  history  is  an  important  one  and 
President  Gilman’s  part  therein  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  that  far-seeing  man. 

Bernard  C.  Steiner 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 
Baltimore 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS^ 

The  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  historical 
study  and  investigation  has  revolutionized  the  old  con¬ 
ception  of  history.  It  has  led  historians  to  search  beneath 
the  surface  of  passing  events,  and  to  study  the  institutional 
life  of  society:  the  common  every-day  life  of  humanity. 
It  has  brought  about  a  general  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  economic  factors  in  the  evolution  of  social  institutions. 
Economic  history  has  therefore  come  to  occupy  a  more 
important  position  than  it  ever  had  before  and  it  is  destined 
to  alter  very  materially,  if  not  revolutionize,  our  present- 
day  points  of  view  and  methods  of  historical  teaching. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  American  history. 
It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  histories  of  the  United 
States  were  limited  to  a  statement  of  the  political,  military 
and  religious  phases  of  the  subject,  while  the  economic  and 
social  were  neglected  if  not  ignored  altogether.  The  result 
is  that  many  teachers  of  American  history,  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  indeed  in  the  colleges  and  universities  as  well, 
‘  An  address  delivered  before  Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers, 
Des  Moines,  November,  1915. 
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have  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  economic  factors 
in  our  national  development,  and  consequently  these  factors 
have  not  received  sufficient  emphasis  in  the  classroom. 
This  has  been  very  unfortunate  inasmuch  as  so  many  prob¬ 
lems  of  an  economic  character  are  pressing  for  solution, 
thus  making  a  knowledge  of  economic  history  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  young  American 
citizen. 

In  considering  the  place  of  American  economic  history 
in  the  secondary  schools,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  very  great  majority  of  students  who  complete  the  high 
school  course  never  enter  college.  If  these  students  are 
to  receive  any  instruction  whatever  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  United  States,  they  must  get  it  in  the  high  school. 
Assuming  entire  agreement  on  this  point,  the  question 
arises:  How'  can  American  economic  history  be  most 
satisfactorily  and  effectively  presented  to  high  school 
students? 

ySeveral  possible  methods  may  be  suggested:  (i)  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  history  might  be  offered  as  a  separate  course; 

(2)  it  might  be  combined  with  a  course  in  economics;  or 

(3)  it  might  be  given  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  American  history  offered  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  high  school  course.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  permit 
of  but  a  brief  analysis  of  these  three  methods. 

I.  Should  American  economic  history  be  offered  as  a 
separate  course  in  the  secondary  school?  In  my  opinion, 
a  separate  course  in  American  economic  history  can  not 
be  offered  in  the  very  great  majority  of  secondary  schools 
because  of  the  pressure  of  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
and  because  of  the  supposed  needs  of  such  a  curriculum. 
In  many  of  the  secondary  schools,  such  subjects  as  agri¬ 
culture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training  are  demand¬ 
ing  more  attention.  School  authorities  and  the  public  at 
large  are  not  aw’are  that  American  economic  history  as  a 
separate  subject  has  equal  claim  to  a  place  on  the  school 
program.  The  Committee  of  Five  in  its  report  to  the 
American  Historical  Association  recommended  two  plans 
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of  courses:  a  four-year  plan,  and  a  three-year  plan  in  case 
the  longer  one  could  not  be  given.  These  plans  are  rapidly 
winning  favor,  and  are  being  widely  adopted.  It  should 
be  noted  that  neither  of  these  plans  provides  for  a  separate 
course  in  economic  history,  except  in  the  industrial  high 
schools.  Now  while  three  or  four  years  of  history  are 
offered,  it  should  be  noted  that  most  students  get  only 
two  years  of  history.  Were  American  economic  history  to 
be  offered  as  a  separate  course,  it  would  be  taken  in  place 
of  the  regular  course  in  American  history.  Moreover,  few 
teachers  are  now  capable  of  laying  out  or  teaching  a  separate 
course  in  economic  history  for  they  have  not  been  trained 
with  that  end  in  view.  They  are  being  trained  to  present- 
the  regular  courses,  and  such  essentials  of  economic  history 
as  they  have  acquired  can  be  more  satisfactorily  related 
to  these  courses,  thus  giving  them  added  strength  and 
interest.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  specialized 
courses  in  history  in  the  ordinary  high  school.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  course  is  invariably  at  the  expense  of 
regular  courses  in  American  history  which  should  not  be 
crowded  out.  The  result  is  that  students  get  but  a  partial 
or  one-sided  view  of  our  history.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  eastern  colleges  have  not  yet  established 
credit  for  the  subject. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  under  present  conditions  it  w'ould  be  impossible  to 
secure  a  separate  course  in  American  economic  history 
in  the  secondary  school,  and  that  it  would  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  expedient  even  if  such  a  course  could  be  secured. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  however,  that  American 
economic  history  should  be  offered  as  a  separate  course  in 
purely  technical  high  schools,  and  in  high  schools  in  which 
the  commercial  departments  are  well  developed  and  w^here 
economic  history  has  a  special  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
student.  But  in  the  very  great  majority  of  secondary 
schools,  such  a  course  should  not  be  offered  for  the  reasons 
already  stated. 

2.  Should  American  economic  history  be  combined 
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with  the  high  school  course  in  economics?  This  plan,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  even  less  to  commend  it  than  the  plan 
suggested  above,  for  the  following  reasons:  In  the  first 
place,  high  school  economics  is,  and  it  should  be,  a  present- 
day  subject.  The  limited  time  and  the  limited  capacity 
of  high  school  students  are  all  needed  to  comprehend 
present-day  problems  and  theories.  As  for  the  history  of 
economic  theory,  that  belongs  to  the  advanced  years  of 
the  college.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  take  students 
back  to  outworn  theories  and  ideas  that  have  been  cast 
aside.  It  is  to  be  conceded  that  in  the  teaching  of  economics, 
illustrations  should  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  past; 
but  such  an  appeal  to  the  past  does  not  constitute  a  dignified 
treatment  of  economic  history.  In  the  second  place, 
American  economic  history  should  precede  rather  than  be 
combined  with  economics,  the  real  value  of  economic  his¬ 
tory  to  the  study  of  economics  consisting  in  the  fact  that 
it  gives  the  student  a  conception  of  the  organic  nature 
of  society:  a  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  past  with  the 
present.  That  is  to  say,  American  economic  history  is  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  economics.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  remembered  that  economics  is  at  best  a  difficult 
subject  for  the  high  school  student,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  high  school  students  would  not 
get  any  training  in  this  subject  at  all  it  would  be  better 
to  eliminate  it  altogether  from  the  high  school  curriculum, 
leaving  it  entirely  for  the  college  curriculum.  This  being 
true,  high  school  students  should  be  given  some  training  in 
economic  history  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  economics. 
The  time  for  economics,  being  limited  to  one  semester, 
should  all  be  given  to  a  presentation  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  subject.  In  the  third  place,  economic 
history  and  economics  should  no  more  be  combined  in 
one  course  than  political  history  and  political  science  or 
government.  Experience  has  shown  that  one  or  the  other 
always  suffers,  according  to  the  qualifications  and  leanings 
of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  course.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  combine  two  distinct  subjects  into  one  course 
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and  teach  them  satisfactorily  and  effectively.  It  is  this 
constant  confusion  of  two  viewpoints  that  has  resulted  in 
so  much  confused  history  teaching.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  can  be  avoided  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  com¬ 
bine  a  present-day  subject  with  a  course  in  history.  It 
was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  Committee  of  Five 
in  its  report  to  the  American  Historical  Association  recom¬ 
mended  that  while  one  whole  year  be  given  to  American 
history  and  government  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school, 
two-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  the  separate 
treatment  of  government.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
economics  is  not  now  offered  in  many  secondary  schools, 
which  brings  up  the  subject  of  the  place  of  economics  in  the 
high  school. 

3.  Should  American  economic  history  be  combined 
with  the  regular  course  in  American  history  offered  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school?  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  logical  and  the  most  feasible  plan  in  support  of  which 
the  following  arguments  may  be  advanced:  (i)  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  this  paper  that  economic  fac¬ 
tors  have  played  a  very  significant  r61e  in  American  history 
and  that  most  of  our  political  issues  have  turned  on  economic 
problems.  Economic  history  therefore  becomes  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  our  political  histor}\  It  should, 
therefore,  be  given  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  American  history,  in  order  that  our  history  may 
be  properly  understood  and  appreciated.  (2)  Economic 
history  should  be  combined  with  the  regular  course  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  in  order  to  make  the  course  symmetrical :  to  give 
the  student  a  properly  balanced  and  rounded-out  view  of 
the  history  of  our  country.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished 
by  reducing  the  time  usually  given  to  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  history,  and  introducing  as  much  economic  and  social 
history  as  is  consistent  with  the  time  allotment  and  ability 
of  the  students.  Much  of  the  military  and  political  history 
ordinarily  given  in  the  high  school  is  a  bore  to  the  student 
and  consequently  a  waste  of  time,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  taught  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  real  signifi- 
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cance  of  passing  events.  (3)  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  include  economic  history  with  advanced  American 
history.  Foreman’s  Advanced  American  History,  Muzzey’s 
American  History,  and  West’s  American  History  and 
Government,  make  such  a  combination  possible.  These  can 
be  supplemented  to  a  very  great  advantage  by  readings 
from  Bogart’s  Economic  History  of  the  United  States, 
Coman’s  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Cal¬ 
lender’s  Selections  from  the  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  economic  history  can  be  very  easily  correlated 
with  the  regular  course  in  American  history. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  may'  be  urged  that 
American  economic  history  should  be  given  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  regular  course  in  advanced  American  history. 
The  two  go  naturally  together,  and  combined  they  will 
serve  to  give  the  study  freshness  and  novelty  after  the 
ordinary  elementary  outline. 

Louis  Bernard  Schmidt 
Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Ia. 

THE  WAR  FROM  THE  SCHOOLROOM  WINDOW: 

A  COMMENT 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  May,  1916,  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  article  called  The  war  from  the  schoolroom 
window:  Four  points  of  view,  which  was  reprinted  from 
the  London  Times.  Had  this  monograph  been  republished 
in  one  of  our  daily  papers,  I  should  have  read  it  carefully 
but  should  not  have  considered  it  worth  my  while  to  reply 
to  it.  Since  the  essay,  however,  came  out  in  so  high  class 
a  professional  organ  as  the  Educational  Review,  which  is 
read  by  thousands  of  critical  schoolmasters,  I  feel  con¬ 
strained  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  enlightenment  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  it  and  to  furnish  from  the  schoolroom  window  a 
fifth  point  of  view.  We  in  America  are  rightly  fond  of  a 
square  deal,  believing  with  Seneca  in  the  old  maxim: 
Audiatur  et  altera  pars.  Furthermore  we  school  people, 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  sacred  education  of  the  youth, 
should  above  all  others  be  fair-minded  and  charitable. 
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The  first  two  chapters  of  this  reprint  are  thoroly  sound, 
and  are  written  with  admirable  reserve.  The  war  truly  is 
a  lesson  of  empire  and  should  teach  patriotism.  The  two 
viewpoints  are  really  one,  i.  e.,  the  English  one,  giving  us  a 
fine  picture  of  a  noble  attitude. 

French  Schoolmasters  Today  is  the  sub-title  of  the 
third  section.  We  learn  in  it  how  wonderfully  patriotic 
French  teachers  are  serving  their  country  by  active  en¬ 
listment  in  the  army.  Right  here,  however,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  few  figures  to  show  the  equally  marvelous  sacrifice 
of  the  male  teaching  staff  in  Germany.  We  hear  that 
30,000  French  teachers  have  been  enrolled  in  the  active 
fighting  forces  of  France,  and  that  of  this  number  2,057 
fell  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  with  nearly  8,000  wounded 
or  taken  prisoner.  Statistics  for  Germany  show  that  on 
May  15,  1915,  there  were  54,518  teachers  in  the  field,  and 
that  of  these  7,087  men  had  fallen  by  October  20,  1915. 
But  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  heroism  of  the  German 
colleagues  either  in  this  chapter  or  the  subsequent  one. 

The  last  subject,  WTiat  German  Children  are  Taught, 
deserves  to  my  mind  serious  and  just  corrective  criticism. 
The  London  Times  adds  the  modification:  “From  a  Corre¬ 
spondent  in  Germany,”  but  does  not  mention  the  writer’s 
name,  profession,  or  means  of  observation.  The  whole 
trend  of  that  chapter  is  patent :  it  puts  the  German  teacher’s 
attitude  in  an  exceedingly  unfavorable  light.  Had  the  corre¬ 
spondent  spoken  of  some  German  schoolmasters  instead  of 
many,  the  content  would,  undoubtedly,  be  less  misleading. 
As  a  modern  language  instructor,  who  is  in  constant  touch 
with  teachers  in  Germany,  I  most  strenuously  object  in 
particular  to  the  unduly  exaggerated  statement  that  Ger¬ 
man  schoolmasters  are  daily  poisoning  their  pupil’s  minds 
by  preaching  malice  and  hatred  towards  their  national 
enemies,  and  by  endeavoring  to  uproot  modern  foreign 
language  instruction. 

I  earnestly  desire  to  furnish  the  fifth  point  of  view,  which 
is  the  real  position  most  German  modem  language  teachers 
occupy,  that  of  charity.  In  examining,  e.  g..  Die  Neueren 
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Sprachen,  the  leading  German  professional  journal  of  pro¬ 
gressive  modern  linguists,  we  find  for  1915  alone,  in  vol. 
23,  since  April,  five  articles  on  the  war  and  modern  languages, 
with  numerous  discussions.  These  German  scholars  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their  declaration  that  modern 
language  instruction  of  French  and  English  should  not  be 
seriously  disturbed  after  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  they 
insist  that  then  a  deeper,  more  intense,  still  better  organized 
study  of  these  tongues  should  set  in,  in  order  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  viewpoint,  the  life,  and  the  ideals  of  the 
foreign  nations — such  a  study  would  enrich  national  life. 

That  thinking  Englishmen  widely  differ,  in  their  senti¬ 
ments  from  those  pathological  remarks  exprest  by  the 
London  Times'  correspondent,  is  plainly  manifest  in  Prof. 
W.  P.  Patterson’s  book  on  German  culture,  and  in  Modern 
language  teaching,  the  official  organ  of  the  British  Modem 
Language  Association.  In  October,  1915,  there  appeared 
in  M.  1.  t.  an  article  on  L’Allemand  apr^s  la  Guerre, 
by  P.  Mieille.  The  spirit  of  uncompromising  chauvinism 
displayed  by  this  Frenchman  was  immediately  combated 
in  no  unmistakable  terms  in  later  issues  by  nine  men,  viz., 
by  seven  Englishmen,  by  one  Frenchman,  and  by  the 
undersigned.  All,  with  the  exception  of  just  one,  are 
agreed  that  a  feeling  of  comity  should  permeate  modern 
language  instmction.  To  prove  the  fine  spirit  of  German 
scholars  as  regards  the  foreign  nations  and  their  languages, 
e.  g..  Professor  Franz  of  Tubingen  is  cited  by  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Similar  statements  showing  the  kindly  attitude 
of  German  teachers  could  easily  be  adduced  but  I  forbear. 

If  my  few  words  written  dispassionately  will  cause  some 
of  your  readers  to  withhold  snap  judgments,  or  too  quick, 
unwarranted  condemnation  of  things  German,  my  purpose 
will  have  been  achieved.  It  is  our  business  as  teachers 
to  be  catholic  in  sympathy,  to  bring  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  aspirations  of  foreign  nations — not  to 
widen  the  chasm  of  distrust  that,  unfortunately,  exists  in 
some  quarters.  Carl  A.  Krause 

Jamaica  High  School 
New  York  City 
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Nature  and  nurture  in  mental  development — By  F.  W.  Mott.  London: 

John  Murray;  New  York:  Paul  B.  Hober,  1915.  xii  +  151  p.  $1.00. 

The  popular  or  lay  reader  often  complains  that  men  of 
recognized  scientific  attainments  do  not  write  in  terms 
which  he  can  understand.  But  he  will  have  small  reason 
to  complain  either  of  the  eminence  of  the  author  or  the 
clearness  of  the  presentation  of  a  difficult  subject.  Dr. 
Mott’s  long  service  as  pathologist  to  the  London  County 
Asylum  has  made  him  familiar  with  the  end  result,  i.  e., 
death,  of  many  hundred  cases  of  feeble-mindedness,  alco¬ 
holism,  epilepsy,  degeneracy  and  pauperism,  and  a  longer 
service  as  a  student  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
nervous  system  which  won  him  the  distinction  of  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  are  certain  proof  of  his  competence 
to  deal  with  his  subject.  Dr.  Mott  has  also  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  scientific  and  medical  men  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  confidence,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  reviewer  can  commend  to  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  general  reader,  this  little  volume  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  memory  of  that  pioneer  w’orker  in  sanitary  science 
in  England,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick. 

There  are  chapters  on  causes  of  mental  deficiency,  the 
inheritance  of  pathological  and  individual  characters, 
sex  in  relation  to  character,  crime  and  insanity,  racial  in¬ 
heritance  and  crime,  infant  feeding,  Laura  Bridgeman, 
Helen  Keller  and  Marie  Huertin  and  what  they  teach  in 
mental  development,  order  of  development  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  functions  of  the  brain  in  relation  to  education,  and 
an  appendix  on  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

In  connection  with  his  discussion  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
“the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Florentine  lawyer  by  a  peasant 
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woman,”  but  “sculptor,  painter,  architect,  engineer,  musi¬ 
cian,  philosopher,  and  universal  genius,”  the  author  re¬ 
marks:  “Genius  belongs  to  no  social  order  or  class,  nor 
can  we  explain  in  the  majority  of  cases  whence  it  comes.” 
He  quotes  Ireland  on  the  Spanish  succession  and  the 
final  extinction  of  the  direct  royal  line  of  Spain:  “Who¬ 
ever  attends  closely  to  history  must  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  birth,  but  not  birth  fixt  by  laws  and  traced  by 
heralds.  A  man  who  is  well  made,  strong,  mentally  gifted, 
and  able  to  do  much  work  and  stand  much  strain  must  be 
well  born,  and  a  race  sodden  with  epilepsy  and  insanity 
and  scrofula,  whatever  its  fictitious  rank,  is  necessarily 
low  born  and  in  reality  not  worth  preserving.”  The  literary 
reader  will  be  reminded  of  Giacosa’s  (As  the  leaves) 
more  poetical  but  equally  relentless  statement  of  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  mourning  over  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 

With  regard  to  Marie  Huertin,  bom  without  powers  of 
sight  or  hearing,  but  who  nevertheless  has  been  educated, 
he  remarks,  “these  facts  prove,  to  my  judgment,  that  the 
innate  potentiality  of  the  brain  is  the  dominant  factor  in 
educability;  and  show,  moreover,  how  careful  we  must 
be  in  deciding  whether  a  child  is  ineducable.”  “A  thoro 
comparative  study  by  a  trained  psychologist  of  Helen  Keller 
and  Marie  Huertin  would  be  worth  any  amount  of  labora¬ 
tory  research  in  unravelling  some  of  the  problems  of  psy¬ 
chology.”  Surely  rich  America  could  provide  means  for 
a  study  of  this  kind. 

Commenting  on  the  health  of  the  teacher.  Dr.  Mott 
remarks:  “The  ill-paid  and  therefore  ill-nourished,  wor¬ 
ried,  tired  drudge  can  have  no  joie  de  vivre  to  reflect  to  the 
child;  instead  from  such  a  one,  day  by  day,  the  children  re¬ 
ceive  their  moral  and  intellectual  nourishment  from  a 
worn-out  human  machine,  which  monotonously  and  auto¬ 
matically  grinds  out  wordy  chaff  of  information  instead 
of  the  ripe  grain  of  knowledge,  glowing  with  a  sympathetic 
interest  that  can  arouse  the  good  latent  potentialities  of 
the  child,  thereby  creating  a  joy  and  interest  in  its  lessons.” 
Certainly  there  are  things  wdthin  this  little  book  that  should 
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be  of  interest  to  parents,  teachers  and  school  authorities. 
Many,  of  whom  the  reviewer  is  one,  will  wish  that  Dr. 
Mott  had  seen  fit  to  discuss  some  things  at  greater  length. 

F.  H.  Pike 

Columbia  University 

Commercial  education  in  public  secondary  schools — F.  P.  Thompson. 

Yonkers:  World  Book  Company,  1915.  196  p. 

This  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
commercial  education.  It  describes  present  commercial 
education  and  distinguishes  between  real  education  for 
business  and  the  purely  clerical  training  of  the  present. 

Supt.  Thompson  believes  that  “Commerical  education 
has  advanced  with  the  development  of  the  school  system, 
but  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  business;  it  has 
progrest  with  the  school,  but  not  with  business;  it  has 
studied  the  trend  of  the  school,  but  not  the  trend  of  busi¬ 
ness,  its  leadership  has  been  scholastic,  not  commercial. 
Today,  commercial  education  finds  itself  of  the  school, 
schoolish,  and  not  of  the  business  house,  business-like.” 
He  blames  both  the  school  and  the  business  man  for  this 
condition.  In  the  future  commercial  school  there  must 
be  cooperation  between  business  and  the  school,  “the 
school  to  teach  related  theory  and  business  to  guide  and 
counsel  the  teacher  and  to  offer  the  business  house  as  the 
workshop  of  practical  experience.” 

In  the  future,  our  general  high  school  should  become  a 
school  of  schools,  each  with  a  special  function.  “The 
subjects  in  each  program  of  study,  while  often  designated 
by  the  same  name,  such  as  English,  mathematics,  foreign 
languages,  should  be  taught  from  the  special  point  of  view. 

*****  In  this  way  the  career  motive  will  be  a 
continuous  incentive.”  In  the  commercial,  as  in  other 
vocational  schools,  subjects  are  not  taught  as  subjects, 
but  in  their  relations  to  the  special  function  of  the  course 
of  instruction. 

Supt.  Thompson  emphasizes  the  importance  of  prac¬ 
tise  under  real  business  conditions.  He  says,  “Indeed, 
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an  opportunity  for  practical  work  is  probably  the  prime 
essential  of  all  kinds  of  vocational  education.  *  *  * 

Theoretical  training  attempted  as  preparation  for  any 
definite  end  without  full  opportunity  for  practise  has  proved 
unprofitable.” 

The  use  of  textbooks  made  up  of  practical  problems  and 
of  model  offices  have  been  about  the  only  forms  of  voca¬ 
tional  practise  available  in  the  past,  but  they  lack  reality 
and  are,  at  best,  but  a  make-shift.  Only  by  a  real  and  vital 
connection  between  the  commercial  school  and  business 
we  can  furnish  the  opportunity  for  practise.  Some  co¬ 
operative  plan  similar  to  the  one  for  industrial  education 
in  operation  in  Beverly,  Fitchburg  and  Cincinnati  should 
be  tried. 

The  author  is  not  very  strongly  imprest  with  the  value  of 
short  “intensive”  courses  in  high  schools  now  so  popular 
in  some  communities.  Such  high  school  course  will  be 
worth  while,  he  thinks,  if  followed  by  practical  continua¬ 
tion  courses  after  entrance  into  actual  business  life. 

The  book  contains  valuable  suggestions  with  reference 
to  the  training  of  commercial  teachers,  commercial  courses 
of  instruction  and  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  Woman’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  The  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  committee  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  teachers,  all  dealing  with  phases  of  this  subject. 
It  will  be  an  invaluable  book  for  all  persons  interested  in 
the  subject  of  practical  commercial  education. 

Edwin  G.  Cooley 

Chicago,  III. 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  American  municipal 
progress  by  Charles  Zueblin  abounds  in  information  well 
classified  and  carefully  studied.  The  book  contains  a  very 
complete  bibliography.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1916.  522  p.  $2.00.) 

Professor  Jesse  Macy,  one  of  the  best-known  teachers  of 
politics  in  America,  and  Professor  John  W.  Gannaway, 
both  of  Grinnell  College,  have  cooperated  in  the  production 
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of  a  truly  sound  and  most  useful  book  entitled  Comparative 
free  government.  The  selection  of  material  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  done  and  the  result  is  to  provide  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  wise,  sagacious,  and  well-balanced  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  constitutional  government  and  consti¬ 
tutional  law.  The  classification  of  cases  in  American 
constitutional  law  is  particularly  helpful  to  the  student 
and  the  teacher  who  is  not  already  a  trained  lawyer.  The 
book  is  to  be  unreservedly  commended.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1915.  754  p.  $2.00.) 

With  the  title  Learning  to  earn,  John  A.  Lapp  and  Carl 
H.  Mote  have  written  a  useful  book  on  vocational  training 
and  vocational  guidance.  This  work  is  developing  so  rapidly 
in  the  United  States  that  a  book  of  this  kind  will  find 
many  readers  and  exert  corresponding  influence.  (Indian¬ 
apolis :  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  1915.  421  p.  $1.50.) 

General  Maxwell  V.  Z.  Woodhull  is  very  anxious  that 
the  United  States  should  quickly  develop  a  large  and  well- 
trained  body  of  soldiers  and  that  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  make  provision 
for  a  cadet  corps  of  at  least  3,600  men.  He  is  also  de¬ 
sirous  of  introducing  conscription  in  the  United  States. 
All  this  is  set  out  in  a  book  entitled  West  Point  and  our 
next  war.  It  is  plain  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  in 
Europe,  Germany  has  conquered  General  Woodhull.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  266  p.  $1.25.) 

The  literature  of  the  European  war  continues  to  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  Director  of  the  Solway  Institute 
ofJSociology,  Brussels,  M.  Waxweiler,  has  written  an  ad¬ 
mirable  exposition  of  the  policy  and  sufferings  of  Belgium 
in  his  book  entitled  Belgium  neutral  and  loyal.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1915.  324  p.  $1.25.) 

Another  striking  book  on  Belgium  of  the  same  general 
character  is  La  Belgique,  Terre  d'H^roisme,  by  M.  Char- 
riant.  (Paris:  Ernest  Flammarion.  358  p.  3  fr.  50.) 

A  readable  book  of  a  homiletic  type  is  Efficient  living, 
by  Edward  Purrington.  (New  York:  Kobert  M.  Mac- 
Bride  Company.  362  p.) 
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Irwin  A  long  and  useful  life  has  closed  in  the 

Shepard  passing  from  earth  of  Irwin  Shepard.  It 

was  a  life  that  one  likes  to  think  of  as  typically  American. 
Born  in  central  New  York  in  1843,  Dr.  Shepard  was  still  a 
mere  stripling  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  offered 
his  services  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
performed  a  soldier’s  duty  with  devotion  and  with  valor. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  his  later  life  to  receive 
from  the  government  appropriate  and  formal  recognition 
of  a  particular  deed  of  bravery.  When  the  war  closed  the 
young  man  returned  to  the  task  of  completing  his  educa¬ 
tion.  He  became  a  teacher,  then  a  student  of  teaching  and 
shortly  afterward  a  teacher  of  teachers.  He  gained  a 
national  reputation  as  president  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Winona,  Minnesota,  where  his  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  his  attention  to  detail,  no  less  than  his  intelligence 
and  high  purpose,  made  his  success  easy  and  natural. 

Dr.  Shepard  became  a  familiar  and  admired  figure  in 
the  National  Education  Association  in  the  days  when  that 
body  was  at  the  height  of  its  influence  and  authority. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Stevenson  of  Wichita,  Kansas, 
Dr.  Shepard  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  in  the  winter  of  1892-3  and  he  served  in 
that  important  and  influential  office  until  his  voluntary 
retirement  in  1912.  During  that  period  of  twenty  years, 
Dr.  Shepard  was  the  very  soul  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  He  promoted  in  a  hundred  ways  its  interests 
and  its  activities  and  he  served  loyally  and  devotedly  its 
high  purposes  and  ideals.  With  the  reorganization  of  1898 
and  the  establishment  of  a  paid  and  permanent  secretary¬ 
ship,  Dr.  Shepard  was  called  from  his  normal  school  work 
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to  devote  himself  undividedly  to  the  duties  of  this  new 
professional  office.  With  what  skill  and  universal  satis¬ 
faction  he  did  so,  every  well-informed  teacher  in  America 
knows.  To  unusual  executive  ability,  Dr.  Shepard  added 
singular  unselfishness,  high-mindedness  and  loyalty.  His 
friends  were  legion  and  his  service  peculiarly  his  own, 
both  in  its  extent  and  its  variety. 


National  Society  for  Part  I  of  the  Fifteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
th^ Study  of  Educa-  j>^ational  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  1916  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Education  on  Standards  and 
Tests  for  the  measurement  of  the  Efficiency  of  Schools  and 
School  Systems,  printed  in  advance  for  discussion  at  the 
Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Society.  Its  contents  are 
fifteen  papers  by  different  contributors  classified  under 
the  two  general  heads  of  educational  scales  and  units  of 
measurement,  and  the  application  of  such  scales  and  units 
in  educational  supervision  and  administration. 

Professor  Strayer’s  general  introduction  calls  attention 
to  the  evidence  presented  by  the  contents  of  the  report 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  more  precise  methods  of  educa¬ 
tional  measurement  which  have  recently  been  developed. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  those  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  have  always  attempted  by  some  method  or 
other  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  individual  schools  or 
school  systems.  The  principal  test,  however,  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  schools  and  the  progress  of  pupils  has  been  in 
the  past,  as  it  still  largely  is  at  present,  the  examination 
method  as  it  is  commonly  used.  The  studies  contained 
in  the  present  report  give  in  detail  measures  that  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  far  more  precise  for  determining  the  actual 
conditions  at  hand  upon  which  to  base  a  knowledge  of 
educational  efficiency,  and  consequently  to  bring  about, 
where  it  is  necessary,  improvements  in  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  and  administration. 

The  introduction,  altho  it  does  not  precisely  put  it  in 
that  way,  warns,  however,  against  the  obscuration  by  these 
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developments  in  the  field  of  measurement  of  the  central 
fact  that,  irrespective  of  them,  we  shall  always  have  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  aim  in  education  and  the  ends  to 
be  realized  in  the  schools.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
more  accurately  we  are  able  to  measure  the  development 
brought-  about  by  virtue  of  our  school  work,  the  report 
continues,  the  more  certain  we  may  be  that  we  are  realizing 
the  aims  that  we  have  set  up;  and  only  by  means  of  some 
sort  of  measurement  rationally  applied  can  we  claim  to 
have  made  progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
desired. 

The  part  of  the  book  on  scales  and  units  of  measurement 
contains  in  detail  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Physical  Growth 
and  Physiological  Age,  by  Professor  Bird  T.  Baldwin  of 
Swarthmore  College;  Notes  on  the  Derivation  of  Scales 
in  School  Subjects,  with  Special  Application  to  Arithmetic, 
by  B.  R.  Buckingham,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Education;  Score  Card  for  City  School 
Buildings,  by  Professor  George  D.  Strayer  of  Columbia 
University;  and  Completion  Tests  for  Public  School  Use, 
by  Mr.  M.  R.  Traube  also  of  Columbia  University.  Among 
the  papers  of  the  second  part,  that  on  The  Application  of 
Standard  Measurements  to  School  Administration,  by  D.  C. 
Bliss,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is 
particularly  to  be  commended  for  the  clarity  of  its  state¬ 
ment  of  the  conditions  inherent  in  the  application  of  standard 
tests  to  the  problem  of  the  school. 


Superintendent 
Maxwell’s 
annual  report 


The  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  New  York  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1915,  covers  the  seventeenth  complete 
school  year  since  the  consolidation  of  the  present  boroughs 
into  one  municipality.  It  contains  the  usual  full  state¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  the  educational  organization  of  public 
instruction  in  the  school  system  of  the  greater  city  and 
detailed  statistics  of  school  attendance  and  teaching.  The 
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last  pages  of  the  report  include  a  number  of  important 
recommendations  to  the  board. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  19 14-15  the  number  of 
day  schools  under  the  control  of  the  board  in  the  entire 
city  was  549;  of  evening  schools  115;  of  vacation  schools 
22;  of  evening  recreation  centers  63;  of  playgrounds  of 
various  kinds  193;  in  addition,  there  were  38  corporate 
schools,  industrial  schools,  and  orphan  asylums  that  re¬ 
ceived  a  share  of  the  general  school  fund.  As  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  the  elementary  schools  increased 
in  number  from  504  to  515;  the  vocational  schools  de¬ 
creased  from  36  to  22;  the  evening  recreation  centers  in¬ 
creased  from  62  to  63;  the  playgrounds  increased  from  188 
to  193.  Seventeen  new  buildings  were  occupied  for  school 
purposes  during  the  year  and  additions  were  made  to  five 
others,  which  provided  in  all  an  additional  capacity  of 
24,961  pupils. 

The  net  enrolment  in  the  regular  day  school,  i.  e.,  the 
total  number  of  different  pupils  instructed,  was  865,956. 
This  means,  as  is  pointed  out,  that  one  pupil  in  every 
twenty-five  thruout  the  entire  country  is  enrolled  in  the 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  net  enrolment  is 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  33,761;  in  other 
words,  the  school  population  of  the  city  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  it  adds  to  itself  in  a  year  the  equivalent  of  the 
entire  school  population  of  a  city  of  more  than  200,000 
inhabitants.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  day 
schools  was  702,856. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  evening  schools 
was  174,978.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  vacation 
schools  was  6,998;  the  average  nightly  attendance  in  the 
evening  recreation  centers  was  25,895;  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  playgrounds  was  118,295,  f^his  last  showing 
a  considerable  decrease  when  compared  with  the  summer  of 
1914.  The  population  of  the  city,  estimated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  as  of  July  31,  1915,  was  5,825,651. 
The  percentage  of  this  population  attending  public  schools 
was  14,865.  The  total  estimated  school  population  of  the 
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city  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  was  1,375,474; 
of  these,  62.20  per  cent,  or  856,233  persons,  spent  some 
part  of  the  year  in  the  public  schools.  The  various  tables 
included  in  the  report  digest  these  figures  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  year  under  review  in  comparison  with  previous 
years,  and  with  others  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 

“Perhaps  no  part  of  our  public  school  system,”  says  the 
report,  “has  been  subjected  to  more  thoughtless  and  ill- 
considered  criticism  than  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
schools.”  “Sometimes,”  it  continues,  “this  criticism  takes 
the  form  of  an  attack  upon  the  so-called  ‘fads  and  frills’ 
of  the  schools;  sometimes  it  assumes  an  entirely  opposite 
attitude,  and  the  schools  are  attacked  because  too  much 
time  is  spent  on  the  fundamental  subjects  and  the  schools 
themselves  are  said  to  be  dull,  mechanical  and  lifeless.” 
“The  curriculum  of  the  schools,  elementary  and  others,” 
concludes  the  report,  “should  of  course  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  harmonize  with  changes  in  civilization, 
but  the  necessity  of  a  carefully  balanced,  well-rounded 
curriculum  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  shall  give 
proper  representation,  in  each  school  year,  to  all  the  co¬ 
ordinate  groups  of  studies,  and  only  slowly  and  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  should  changes  in  any  case, 
be  made.” 

The  time  spent  in  teaching,  the  report  goes  on  to  state 
axiomatically,  should  be  used  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
results. 

“The  demands  made  upon  the  schools  are  increasing 
constantly.  The  amount  of  information  to  be  imparted 
is  greater  than  it  was  a  generation  ago;  the  standards  by 
which  the  schools  are  measured  are  higher  and  more 
rigorous;  many  of  the  responsibilities  that  formerly  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  home  are  now  placed  upon  the  schools; 
the  large  number  of  foreign-born  children  and  children  of 
foreign-born  parents  increase  the  difficulties  against  which 
the  schools  must  contend.  To  meet  these  increased  de¬ 
mands  and  responsibilities,  we  have  today  better  build¬ 
ings,  textbooks  and  school  apparatus;  a  better- trained  and 
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more  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers,  more  helpful  and 
stimulating  interest  and  cooperation  from  outside  agencies 
and  an  improved  Compulsory  Education  Law.  But  even 
with  these  advantages,  the  pupil  will  be  overburdened  if 
there  is  not  a  more  intelligent  and  scientific  use  of  the  time 
allotted  to  instruction  by  the  use  of  improved  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  learning.” 

The  experiments  made  with  the  Gary  and  the  Pre- 
vocational  Schools,  already  referred  to  in  these  pages  in 
connection  with  the  special  report  of  the  survey  conducted 
by  the  chief  statistician  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent, 
are  again  summarized  in  this  report.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  Gary  schools  is  explicit. 
Unless  many  features  of  the  Gary  system,  it  is  plainly 
stated,  are  abandoned,  its  general  introduction  into  the 
schools  of  the  city  would  increase  enormously,  without  any 
compensating  advantage,  the  expenditures  for  school  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
end  of  the  report  call  both  from  the  board  and  from  the 
public  for  the  earnest  attention  that  is  asked  for  them. 
They  are,  in  resume,  the  provision  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  construction  of  new  elementary  and  high  school 
buildings  and  a  new  building  for  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  in  order  to  assure  adequate  accommoda¬ 
tions  now  lacking;  for  starting  an  experimental  high  school 
for  boys  of  conspicuous  ability;  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  number  of  preparatory  trade 
or  vocational  schools;  the  promotion  of  teachers  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  payment  to  them  of  the  salaries  fixt  by  law;  appropria¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  enable  children  to  be  taught  in  classes  of 
reasonable  size;  the  extension  of  the  school  year  for  both 
teachers  and  pupils  to  not  less  than  220  days;  and,  finally, 
funds  sufficient  to  restore,  in  full  efficiency,  the  activities 
that  have  been  suspended  or  impaired  in  order  to  save 
money  to  the  city — such  as  evening  schools,  summer 
schools,  recreation  centers,  athletic  centers,  and  com- 
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munity  centers.  “These  activities,  once  the  great  glory 
of  our  city,”  the  report  continues,  “have  been  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  a  false  economy,  or  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  colossal  courthouses,  stupendous  railroad  de¬ 
velopment,  and  other  projects.  There  is  no  waste  of  our 
municipal  resources  comparable  in  extent  and  injury  with 
the  waste  involved  in  keeping  our  schoolhouses  unused 
the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.”  Upon  the 
adoption  of  these  recommendations,  says  the  superintendent 
emphatically  and  convincingly,  depends,  not  merely  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  work  of  training  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  in  this  city,  but  the  preservation  of  the  progress 
already  made. 

It  has  only  been  possible  here  to  summarize  the  report 
in  some  few  of  its  aspects.  It  is  all  food  for  thought,  and 
it  should  have  the  thoughtful  consideration,  not  only  of 
those  immediately  interested  in  the  conduct  of  education, 
but  of  the  great  body  of  citizens  who  have  the  inherent 
right  to  provide  by  ultimate  action  proper  educational 
facilities  for  their  children.  The  whole  is  presented  with 
the  clarity  and  force  that  is  characteristic  of  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  both  as  a  writer  of  the  reports  of  the  conditions 
at  hand  in  an  overwhelmingly  large  scheme  of  public  in¬ 
struction  and  as  an  educational  administrator  who  sees  and 
understands  his  problem,  not  only  in  its  details,  but  in  the 
large  aspects  of  greater  efficiency  and  of  future  growth. 

For  sale:  A  flexible  By  ^^ay  of  further  comment  upon  condi- 

university  wi^  a  ^jons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  they 
president,  but  not  .  . 

necessarily  with  relate  to  higher  education,  on  which  sub¬ 
prof  essors  ject  this  Review  has  frequently  exprest 

its  opinion,  it  is  with  more  than  usual  joy 
that  we  print  a  copy  of  the  following  letter.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  comment  of  any  kind: 

“Oriental  University  of  Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1919  Penna.  Ave.,  N,  W.  September  21,  1912. 
Prof.  William  T.  Foster, 

Reed  College, 

Portland,  Ore. 

My  Dear  Professor: 

I  have  just  read  the  enclosed  clipping  concerning  your  ideal  college  and 
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your  endowment  fund.  Like  yourself,  I  come  from  Boston,  where  I  started 
my  school  in  1903,  which  has  grown  now  into  a  regular  University,  doing 
mostly  correspondence  work  for  high-class  graduates  of  resident  colleges  and 
universities  all  over  the  w^orld.  The  principles  exprest  in  this  clipping  are 
so  entirely  in  accord  with  our  own  that  the  thought  came  to  me  that  an 
amalgamation  of  the  Oriental  University  with  the  Reed  College  would  be 
an  excellent  plan,  because  you  have  the  money  and  we  have  the  experience, 
and  also  large  connections  all  over  the  world.  We  have  worked  out  the  courses 
which  can  be  taught  to  graduates,  whereby  very  many  people  have  been  greatly 
benefited.  In  fact,  our  work  is  a  great  civilizing  work,  as  well  as  a  work 
bringing  together  all  the  different  nations. 

We  have  at  present  over  60  professors  under  permanent  contract,  but  this 
contract  is  of  such  a  nature  that  you  need  not  take  over  any  of  our  professors. 
If  you  want  our  university  charter  from  Virginia,  it  can  also  be  so  amended 
that  it  can  be  used  there  in  Portland.  We  own  also  the  charter  of  the  Eastern 
University  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have  no  building,  altho  we  are 
just  about  to  buy  the  large  building  of  the  former  Lord  Baltimore,  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Marvdand. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  immediately  whether  you  could  pay  me 
$10,000  for  the  business  of  the  Oriental  University,  with  our  good  will,  in¬ 
cluding  also  the  two  charters,  if  desired,  and  securing  a  professorship  for  me 
in  your  college  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Oriental- 
istics,  paying  me  the  annual  salary  of  $2,500.  If  you  do  not  want  my  services, 
I  would  need  at  least  $25,000  for  discontinuing  the  Oriental  University  and 
turning  over  our  business  to  you.  The  payment  for  the  University  would 
have  to  be  in  cash. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  I  get  an  immediate  reply  from  you,  so  that  we 
need  not  buy  the  estate  of  Lord  Baltimore. 

We  have  enrolled,  so  far,  since  first  starting  the  University,  441  students. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed),  H.  P.  Holter,  President. 

P.  S. — Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  some  literature  relating 
to  the  Oriental  University.” 


A  modern  Xhe  reading  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  modern 
school  school,  being  a  recent  publication  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  has  suggested  the  question  why  it  should 
seem  to  anyone  desirable  to  multiply  the  number  of  schools 
in  which  education  is  not  given. 

Nothing  better  will  be  said  about  this  naive  revival  of 
an  ancient  form  of  philistinism  than  the  following  verses 
which  were  contributed  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by 
Professor  John  Erskine  of  Columbia  University. 

Just  after  the  Board  had  brought  the  schools  up  to  date,. 

To  prepare  you  for  your  Life  Work 
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Without  teaching  one  superfluous  thing, 

Jim  Reilly  presented  himself  to  be  educated. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  bricklayer. 

So  they  taught  him  to  be  a  perfect  bricklayer 
And  nothing  more. 

He  knew  so  much  about  bricklaying  that  the  contractor  made  him  a  fore¬ 
man. 

But  he  knew  nothing  about  being  a  foreman. 

So  he  spoke  to  the  School  Board  about  it. 

And  they  put  in  a  night  course  for  him. 

On  how  to  be  a  foreman 
And  nothing  more. 

He  became  so  excellent  a  foreman  that  the  contractor  made  him  a  partner. 
But  he  knew  nothing  about  figuring  costs. 

Nor  about  bookkeeping, 

Nor  about  real  estate. 

And  he  was  too  proud  to  go  back  to  night  school. 

So  he  hired  a  tutor,  who  taught  him  these  things. 

Prospering  at  last,  and  meeting  other  men  as  wealthy  as  he. 

Whenever  the  conversation  started,  he’d  say  to  himself : 

“I’ll  lie  low  till  it  comes  my  way — 

Then  I’ll  show  ’em!’’ 

But  they  never  mentioned  bricklaying. 

Nor  the  art  of  being  a  foreman. 

Nor  the  whole  duty  of  being  a  contractor. 

Nor  figuring  costs. 

Nor  real  estate; 

So  Jim  never  said  anything. 

But  he  sent  his  son  to  college. 


There  is  every  prospect  that  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  be  one  of  exceptional 
size  and  exceptional  interest.  The  tireless  chairman  of  the 
local  committee,  Regent  Charles  B.  Alexander,  has  associated 
with  him  a  representative  company  of  men  and  women  who 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  testify  to  the  visiting 
teachers  the  regard  in  which  the  metropolitan  city  holds 
them  and  their  calling.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone  to 
make  the  meeting  memorable. 

Heretofore  it  has  not  been  thought  that  a  really  successful 
meeting  of  the  Association  could  be  held  in  New  York 
because  of  the  many  conflicting  claims  upon  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  visitors.  It  seems  certain  that  in  1916  this 
impression  will  be  removed  once  for  all. 


